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ONE OF THE OBJECTIVES of the nature-sanctuary plan is to provide space 
for the normal seasonal and daily wanderings of the animals. 
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The Nature Sanctuary Idea 
By V. E. Shelford* 


HE preservation of samples of the 

more important biotic communi- 
ties, 7.e., vegetation types with their 
native animals, is clearly a matter of 
interest to the scientific ecologist and 
biologist in general. It is, in fact, 
the preservation of one important kind 
of research material. 

The term ‘nature sanctuary’ has been 
applied to a community or community 
fragment with few or no important 
animals wanting, covering a certain 
area within which the fluctuations in 
abundance and other natural changes 
are allowed to go on unmodified and 
uncontrolled. Such areas afford oppor- 
tunity for the study of the dynamics of 
natural biotic communities. The re- 
search value of natural reservations is 
not limited to the field of ecology, his- 
tory, art, etc. These fragments of 
nature are also of value as check areas 
in connection with regions subject to 
Management and modification. 

If a fragment, reserved or proposed 
for reservation, is to be of national and 
international importance, it must 
usually be large enough to preserve the 
larger animals in a natural state. It 
should not merely represent the sta- 
tionary biological elements and _ to- 


pography. It must be of importance in 


several scientific fields. It should rep- 
resent a large biotic community with its 
developmental stages rather than an 
unusual phenomenon. There are, how- 
ever, biotic community types that have 
been so generally destroyed or modified 
as to make small areas of wide im- 
portance and the restoration of larger 
ones desirable. The North American 
grassland and deciduous forest are 
examples of major communities almost 
completely modified. 

The management of this natural 
research material in a manner most 
likely to keep all the natural forces in 
as nearly full play as possible is an 
essential consideration. All in all, due 
to the fundamental theory of their 
establishment, national parks should 
afford the best conditions for per- 
manent preservation. The national 
parks of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico are managed, in the main, on a 
hands-off basis. Many misconceptions 
have led to mistakes in the management 
of animal life, but there have been 
great improvements in recent years. 
It is the intent in the United States that 
only such modification as seems really 
necessary to a competent group of 
wildlife specialists of the National Park 
Service shall be made. The policy of the 


‘Contribution from the Zodlogical Laboratory of the University of Illinois, No. 591. 
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FIGURE 1. PLANS FOR ZONING AND BUFFERING THE YELLOWSTONE-GRAND 
TETON AREA. In the heavily stippled area {1} wy A breeding would be encouraged; in the 
surrounding area {2} breeding would be discouraged but full protection afforded at all times; 
and in the lightly stippled area {3} animals would be killed during periods of abundance, 
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A. Plan’ by which the wolf could probably have been restored and retained ten years ago, due to it 


presence in Targhee National Forest. 
B. A proper zoning for the wolf as it could have been retained and controlled previous to 1916. 


National Parks Bureau of Canada is less 
clearly crystallized. Some of the parks 
have been changed from a forest status 
recently, with a forestry policy still 
holding over. There have been recent 
movements to reduce carnivores in some 
of the parks. The officers in charge of 
the national parks of Mexico have evi- 
dently not yet encountered serious 
problems relative to carnivores and no 
attention is being given to them. 

One of the main objectives of the 
nature-sanctuary program is to allow 
for the normal movements of animals, 
especially the large mammals, without 
bringing them into danger from human 
enemies. In other words, it aims to 
give space for their seasonal and daily 
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wanderings. At the same time, the plan 
aims to provide food and shelter with- 
out feeding by man and if possible 
without special drives into winter 
quarters. The feeding and driving are 
the first steps in domestication. 

The space necessary to provide for 
the minimal normal roamings of the 
Bison and associated mammals has been 
estimated by experts to be a tract of a 
million and a quarter acres. This seems 
like a large area but there are more than 
150 national forests and nearly a third 
of these are of about the size noted 
above. The Kaibab National Forest, as 
originally set aside in 1917, was 
1,072,900 acres. The transfer of some of 
it, the Grand Canyon National Park, 


THE NATURE SANCTUARY 


has not changed the area of protection 
available for the recent studies of the 
deer and other biotic communities of 
the area. In a recent publication, Ras- 
mussen considered the whole area in a 
description of the biotic communities, 
with special reference to the Mule Deer. 


Buffer Areas 

It would be desirable to have all 
reservations so bounded that all the 
activities of a herd of elk, for example, 
could be within the sanctuary. Since 
this is commonly impracticable, the 
so-called ‘buffer zone’ has been pro- 
posed. The buffer zone is a surrounding 
area, not a part of the sanctuary but one 
in which the wandering individuals or 
herds of the species centering in the 
park are given protection. 

A questionnaire regarding buffer zones 
recently sent to forty North American 
biologists was answered by several in 
connection with particular reserves, 
but only three wrote in general terms 


(notes from experienced persons and 
officials are in quotation marks): 
‘‘A study should be made of what this 


involves in each case.’ This should be 
followed by agitation ‘‘for buffer areas 
only where necessary,’” and then by 
continued pressure until success is at- 
tained, irrespective of time. 

“The buffer idea is attractive, but 
many practical difficulties must be met. 
Conditions surreunding even large na- 
tional parks vary greatly depending on 
the character, use, and ownership of 
the land (¢.g., private national forest, 
or public)."" Some interested parties 
have advocated programs of education 
of inhabitants of buffer areas before 
legislation is passed. 

The obstacles to buffering national 
parks in the United States are: 

1. The interests, prejudices, and prac- 
tices of stockmen who use the surround- 
ing lands for grazing. 

2. The fact that legally the animals 
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of the national forests are regarded as 
belonging to the States. This position 
has weakened somewhat in recent years. 

3. There are perhaps no Federal laws 
now protecting any predatory animals 
except those protected by the migratory 
bird treaty. 

The alternative of enlarging the park 
areas is much more expensive. Economy 
is the chief background for the buffer 
argument. 


Large Ungulates 

In general the largest areas in which 
many of the large ungulates are con- 
fined are too small. This is especially 
true of those belonging to grasslands 
and savannahs. The larger carnivores 
are usually all eliminated as nearly as 
possible. The fact that man is one of the 
carnivores is usually forgotten. Man has 
nearly always assisted the large wolves 
and cats in keeping the population of 
game animals within limits. Unfor- 
tunately, under modern conditions, in 
game preserves and reservations where 
true nature sanctuaries cannot be main- 
tained due to loss of irreplaceable pred- 
atory species, he will need to take 
the place of his primitive associates to a 
considerable degree in many Cases. 
The game animals when protected from 
hunters and caused to live in the ab- 
sence of predators have, in three or four 
outstanding instances such as the 
Kaibab forest in Arizona, the former 
Wainwright Buffalo Park in Alberta 
(recently discontinued), and other les- 
ser Cases, increased in numbers until the 
reserve was severely overgrazed and 
overbrowsed. At Wainwright the over- 
grazing was so severe in 1939 that there 
was far too little grass cover for ground- 
nesting birds and small mammals. The 
area was accordingly not a sanctuary 
for these animals. 


Destruction of Predatory Animals 
The questionnaire referred to above 
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FIGURE 2. AN AREA FOR THE LARGE GRASSLAND RESERVE. An ellipse surrounds 
the area, mainly unplowed, from within which a reservation should be selected, because of 


suitable climate and low economic value of the land. 


\. The area within the ellipse is, excluding the Black Hills, made up chiefly of grazing lands. (1) Grazing 
lands; (2) semi-arid plains; (3) rough terrain, mainly forests; and (4) various forested areas. 

B. The dark areas are those in which it appears desirable to encourage permanent retirement of a sub 
stantial part of the arable farming land and develop constructive use of the land not to be in farms. 

C. Grazing lands unsuitable for crops. 


included a question reading as follows: 
“Is there any evidence that the destruc- 
tion of predatory (or flesh-eating) ani- 
mals so generally practiced is in the 
long run to the best interests of man- 
kind?”’ The character of the answers 
indicated that destruction was inter- 
preted to mean extirpation from large 
The man of widest experience 
said, “‘No, with emphasis.’ Another 
said, ‘‘I certainly know of no evidence 
to support the belief that the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals is in the long 
run to the best interest of mankind.”’ 
A third states, “‘In general the answer is 
no, but names certain exceptions. One 
plant ecologist said, ‘“The burden of 
proof should be placed on the des- 
troyers.’’ A mammalogist said, ‘‘Pred- 
atory animals may be useful or in- 
Each case 
should be considered on its merits.”’ 
Two other contributors were reared in 
the range country; one an entomologist 
said, **. admittedly I have no evi- 
my own conviction is that 
the destruction of /arge predatory ani- 
mals is definitely advantageous to 


areas. 


jurious to human interests. 


dence 
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livestock production’’; and a second 
plant ecologist said, ‘I am open minded 
to. . . the best interest of mankind 

. . (but) the general opinion of Mr. 
Average Citizen is unanimous that the 
existence of even one predator running 
loose in his neighborhood is a menace 
to his livestock and therefore to his own 
best interest.”’ 


Rodent and Predatory Animal Control 


The control of plains wolves with 
poison by private individuals appears to 
date back to the period of slaughter of 
the Bison (1870 and later), and similar 
practices will continue. No uses for 
most predatory animals were known 
and no experiments were ever made to 
discover their utility or lack of utility. 
The process of providing funds through 
local, State, and Federal agencies, for 
the destruction of animals, early became 
and probably still continues to be 
involved in vote-getting politics. 


Existing and Needed Sanctuaries 


In 1933, the author published a state- 
ment of a nature-sanctuarv plan using 


r 
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data acquired under the auspices of the 
Committee for the Study of Plant and 
Animal Communities of the Ecological 
Society of America. This article in- 
cluded definitions of terms applied to 
various kinds of reservations by the 
oficial custodians, especially in the 
United States. Dr. S. Charles Kendeigh, 
who is now chairman of the committee, 
is working on a revision of the defini- 
tions, published this year a list of 
natural and wilderness areas of national 
forests in the United States. While these 
are not large enough to provide for the 
large mammals, they are of value 
as representing the forest types and 
some of those of 1000 acres or more 
could be used to test the buffer idea. 
The chief obstacles are the confliction 
of interests in the forest and the curious 
legal status of the game. In 1941, the 
writer published his final report as 
chairman of the committee noted above. 
It included a list of more than 80 
national parks, forests and game res- 
ervations in the United States and 
Canada as among those suitable and 
needed for the development of nature 
sanctuaries. There are comments as to 
the needed improvements for many of 
the areas offered by thirty-two different 
collaborators. 


Buffering of Existing Parks 

In the publication noted above, 
buffering is advocated for several parks 
and enlargement for several others. 
Yellowstone National Park is men- 
tioned for partial buffering and more 
protection for the grizzly bear is recom- 
mended. Since it is large, well known, 
and a park in which a successful attempt 
to eliminate the large carnivorous 
animals was made, the zoning and 
buffering plan has been applied to the 
map of this park and surrounding areas. 
The resulting diagrams are used as a basis 
for i|lustrating the buffer idea (figure 1). 

The wolf is as important and inter- 
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esting a subject for preservation as any 
other animal. With some limitations on 
its numbers it could well have served 
to keep the ungulate population within 
bounds in Yellowstone National Park 
and elsewhere. It could have saved the 
frequent bison killings and elk food 
shortage in this park. On the contrary, 
park authorities hunted out and killed 
off the wolves in 1916, an act obviously 
contrary to the objectives set up when 
the park was established and of doubt- 
ful legality. This has become more 
evident since research has led to the 
conclusion that carnivores are often 
beneficial. Olson, for example, states 
that wolves are beneficial in a game 
preserve. In 1933, it would have been 
possible and is as yet not entirely im- 
possible to preserve the wolf in the 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton area. 

A suitable plan (see figure 1) would 
include breeding grounds somewhere 
in the center of Yellowstone park with 
about four-fifths of the park set aside 
as an area in which breeding is dis- 
couraged. The plan further includes 
protection for the wolf and Grizzly 
Bear throughout the area of the Grand 
Teton National Park and Teton and 
Targhee National Forest, the wolf to 
be persecuted in this area only in times 
of abundance. The lightly stippled area 
includes very little land on which 
grazing is now carried on. Some of it is 
without water sufficient for livestock 
and some areas south of Yellowstone 
National Park have been withdrawn 
from grazing for reservoir construction. 
The United States Forest Service re- 
ported two wolves in Targhee National 
Forest in 1933. 


Grassland Sanctuaries 

From the standpoint of the preserva- 
tion of samples of the different biotic 
communities, grasslands of the central 
part of the continent are the least well 
represented. Canada’s Buffalo Park in 
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Alberta has been abandoned. The 
Antelope National Park near Nemiskam, 
Alberta, is overgrazed, is too small for 
a good-sized herd, and other animals 
are poorly represented or wanting. 
In the United States, reservations that 
include plains grassland were, as a rule, 
set aside because of other features- 
badlands, outlying mountains, etc., 
being the primary interest. They are 
accordingly not typical of the great 
gtassland community. The tall grass 
of the eastern part of the grassland 
area is especially poorly represented. 
In other words, there is no suitable 
large grassland area preserved. There 
is no area comparable to the Great 
Smoky National Park in the deciduous 
forest or to the Riding Mountain and 
Prince Albert parks in the coniferous 
forest area. 

There has been an attempt during the 
past eight years to select an area of 
about a million acres of Great Plains 


land suitable for grazing only, to be set 
aside as a national monument. The 
National Park Service, the Committee 
on the Ecology of Grasslands of the 
National Research Council and the 
committees of the Ecological Society of 
America have worked on the matter. 
The areas in which a suitable grass- 
land sanctuary might be set up are 
shown in figure 2. 

Between 1932 and 1938 these or- 
ganizations examined eleven areas of a 
million acres or more lying between 
southern North Dakota and _ north- 
central Texas. Four of the areas are 
quite suitable and one, which lies in 
northwestern Nebraska and _ south- 
western South Dakota, was finally 
selected as the first in line for a definite 
request for preservation as a national 
monument. Accordingly, three or more 
years ago, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, on request of the National Park 
Service, asked for the transfer of the 


BUFFER ZONES HAVE BEEN PROPOSED—areas surrounding the sanctuary in which 
wandering individuals or herds of the species centering in the park would be given protection. 
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PROTECTED FROM HUNTERS AND LIVING IN THE ABSENCE OF PREDATORS, 
game animals have sometimes increased in numbers until the sanctuaries set aside for them 
were severely overgrazed and overbrowsed. 


government-owned land to the De- 
partment of the Interior to serve as a 
nucleus for a national monument. As 
yet there has been no decisive answer. 

The objects of the proposed national 
monument were twofold and different 
from those of other monuments: 

(1) To preserve the large mammals 
of the Great Plains in a natural wild 
state and typify the historic conditicr:s 
of the covered-wagon days. 

(2) To provide a research and check 
area 

(a) for the study of the interactions 
of the plants and animals with 
as much of the original plains 
biota restored as possible, 

b) to work out the basis for nat- 
ural control of grassland pests 
and the origin of their out- 
breaks, 

) to provide a check area for 
grassland areas undergoing 
management. 


Other Sanctuaries Needed 

In addition to the shortage of grass- 
land reservations, there is a need for 
lowland deciduous forest in Tennessee 
and mature flood plain in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. The Reelfoot Lake 
State Park is the only area now in 
public hands and it is too small and 
badly mistreated. The oak-pine forest 
of the Southeastern States is, for ex- 
ample, in the State of South Carolina 
represented only by a single small 
area. 


Reserves in Mexico 

In Mexico the establishment of 
national parks is well under way but, 
like our own early efforts, is charac- 
terized by the selection of scenic won- 
ders and recreation areas. All of these 
are of naturalistic value but as yet no 
attention has been given to the animals 
of the parks and presumably they are 
poorly protected. 
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The Mexican park system includes 
about twenty-six parks of much biolog- 
ical value, ranging from 400 to 50,000 
acres of woodland, the largest areas 
being on high mountains. The parks 
are distributed about the states near 
the center of the country and the 
Distrito Federal. 


International Parks (Proposed) 


United States—Canada: 

Waterton Lakes and Glacier National 
Parks: An area lying partly in the 
United States in Montana, and partly in 
Canada in Alberta, with about twenty- 
five miles of international boundary in 
common. 

Superior—Quetico Proposed Inter- 
national Park: More than 100 miles 
waterway international boundary com- 
mon to the two _ reserves—Superior 
National Forest (Minnesota) and Que- 
tico Provincial Park (Ontario). 

United States—Mexico: 

Big Bend (Texas)—Sierra del Car- 
men y Canones de Santa Elena (Mexico). 

Mexico—Guatemala: 

Comitan (Mexico) and adjacent area 
in Guatemala. 


Condition of Natural Areas in Mexico and 
Central America 


In Mexico and Central America, the 
preservation of natural areas, outside of 
high mountains, is in doubtful condi- 
tion due to the fact that a very old 
civilization dominates much of the 
country. There is much hunting by 
natives and extensive grazing in many 
almost uninhabited areas. It is reported 
on good authority that an increase in 
goat raising in some localities has 
caused radical changes in the natural 
vegetation during recent years. Ob- 
servation from transport airplanes, how- 
ever, suggests that there are untouched 
areas between the large cities and 
centers of population wherever these 
are separated by distances of 100 to 
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200 miles. It appears that the Pan- 
American Highway may pass through 
some primeval areas in southern Mexico 
and Central America, but anyone seek- 
ing virgin communities at low altitudes 
must expect to find them with difficulty 
and in remote areas rather than in easily 
accessible reservations. 

The lack of interest in the preserva- 
tion of the fauna is unfortunate and the 
preservation of species of interest to 
natives as food, etc., will be very 
difficult. An appeal may be made to 
the upper classes, especially for birds. 
At the present moment, the Rotarian 
movement is very strong in both Mexico 
and Central America and might be 
reached by such an organization as the 
National Audubon Society through its 
committee on international bird pro- 
tection. 
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Watery Pastures 


By Mary F. W. Lewis 


HE earth is three-fourths water. 

Take to the air and you'll see for 
yourself. We live our lives, most of us, 
with our feet on the ground—so much 
so that we have coined a phrase in 
praise of it. But men now weave 
intangible threads of commerce and 
travel in the upper regions of the air. 
They take in counties at a glance as 
birds must do. They check off rivers 
and lakes to mark their course. And 
the old phrase must give way; we must 
learn to say, ‘‘He keeps on the beam.”’ 

I flew from Philadelphia to Florida 
one February day in a smal] Beech- 
craft. Like a sea guil banking against 
the wind, the pilot thoughtfully tipped 
his wings to show me whatever I 
wanted to see below on his side of the 
plane. I knew the cold, piled banks of 
cloud that Robins know when flying 
north. I marveled at the tilted line 
where earth meets sky. I clove through 
pink-tufted clouds as Eagles cleave, 
the giddy earth reeling in a faint brown 
patchwork quilt below. And I won- 
dered if all the birds, high-flying along 
invisible migration beams, experience 
that thin, pure feeling which I found 
up there. Do they, like us, feel a change 
in standards at six thousand feet? 
Does it seem to them as if mind actually 
conquered matter? As if flying off into 
the spiritual world were but the next 
most natural step to take? 

The world is'a map at six thousand 
feet. And the Atlantic coastal plain 
is a gleaming stretch of blue-water 
inlers, bays, mud flats and sandy beaches. 


Florida itself is like a picture puzzle 
spread out on a silver tray, left by 
someone too lazy to fit the pieces 
together. 

But even birds come down to earth 
and so did we. Here was terra firma 
again and palms with blades of gold 
and green, and purple shadows on sandy 
roads. There, just over yonder, was 
the great presence of Okeechobee, 
where Florida Crane and Glossy Ibis 
and Limpkin dwelt. Nearer at hand 
was the ocean, no longer soft white 
ruffling trimming the edges of the land, 
but something to take seriously now 
that pounding surf had force and depth. 

But land along the coast is only a 
word. Don’t ever be too sure of it! 
From the Florida Keys to the Cape 
Romain Refuge above Charleston, 
even inland to the Okefenokee Swamp 
in Georgia, you’re more aware of 
water when on the land than the very 
land itself. Take to the boats and you'll 
worry about the shoals! 

Drive down the Keys and you'll see 
what I mean. Land is merely a shim- 
mering dream low on the horizon’s 
edge. Daylight through airy mangrove 
roots gives near-by islands an uncanny 
appearance of floating above water. 
Far away, the islands are mere 
thoughts. And beneath the metallic 
thread of the seven-mile bridge, the 
Atlantic Ocean meets the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

Sandbars are thick with Brown Peli- 
cans and gulls and skimming flocks of 
Willets. Drive up the Keys some 
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late afternoon at low tide, with the 
sun behind and no one to hurry you. 
Caspian Terns stand on piles and face 
the wind which blows the ripples 
away behind them. Bird and pile 
seem to be moving forward. Sparrow 
Hawks sit like swallows on telegraph 
wires. Forster's Terns are in winter 
plumage and difficult to identify. Marsh 
Hawks, Turkey Vultures, and Bald 
Eagles follow the wriggling strip of 
land barely wider than the road. And 
sandpipers, too far away for proper 
identification, sweep out of sight around 
a bend in the open, sunlit beach. 
Shadows reach far out into the shallows, 
and beyond are islands, mangrove 
green with a brush-stroke of yellow 
shore set in brilliant blue water. 

Contrary to popular impression the 
Florida Keys are not sand bars. They 
are a long ledge of coral formation 
which, on the chart, looks like the 
bony tail of some prehistoric monster. 
Despite their being no higher than 
twenty feet at any given point, they 
can survive tidal wave and hurricane. 
The road and causeways curve through 
a world of sea and sky. But in the 
launch, threading your way in a pale 
green channel through opalescent flats, 
you Cast an anxious eye at ever-present 
ledges. 

Your thoughts reach out, out to the 
very edges of the earth. For like a 
gong that has been struck, the horizon 
forms a limitless circle that rings 
forever in your ears. 

And there, breaking that sound, 
daring to interrupt that perfect circle, 
a single Great White Heron stands. 
His very uprightness is impertinent! 
Now there are more of them, luscious 
stream-lined birds, as smooth as 
whipped cream and as white. They 
appear as if by magic in that watery 
pasture which stretches back endlessly 
toward the horizon. Each heron you 
see is a distinct shock, as if vour eye- 
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sight had been just that moment 
granted. 

Red channel markers are topped with 
pelicans and cormorants. Shoals are 
lavender, chartreuse, and every shade 
of pale green and blue. Smooth streaks 
reflect the grazing birds. But beyond 
them, through binoculars, you see the 
Gulf Stream bouncing against the sky. 
The chart marks the ledges of the Keys 
in sudden drops of from six to a hundred 
feet down. 

In order to reach Snipe Key, where 
some of the Great Whites nest, you 
have to get into that bouncing sky- 
line. It’s deep blue out there, and the 
shoals are strips of whitish green, 
like creme de menthe. You can fool 
vourself into believing that the water 
tastes like mint instead of salt. 

Ospreys soar above, hesitant, wings 
flapping before they dive. Mergansers 
shoot by in threes, close to the water. 
And, as the launch nears its destination, 
Snipe Key explodes with herons 
Great Whites, Ward's, Wiirdemann’s, 
and Black- and Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons! They circle the Key in great 
arcs of flight, unhurried and discreet. 
Only the young ones can't get away. 

For a hundred and fifty miles the 
Keys stretch almost due west from the 
tip of Florida’s mainland. It’s a wild, 
watery, vast, lonely and fascinating 
country. For sixty miles from Key 
West up, the Great Whites are in 
sanctuary. But there are always dan- 
gers to deplete their numbers. Aside 
from raccoons, an age-old enemy, and 
sponge fishermen preying upon their 
eggs, oil has created a menace. Diesel 
oil, obtained from the Navy Depart- 
ment, is sprayed as mosquito pro- 
tection on areas designated by the 
Health Unit. Oil stiffens on birds’ 
wings and feet, prevents them from 
flying and from feeding, and ultimarely 
from living. 

Another menace is target practice for 


Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 
REDDISH EGRETS AND SPOONBILLS PICK THEIR WAY ALONG THE SHALLOWS, 
the one seeming to know it’s a rare bird, and the other appearing to have flown out 
of a legendary past. 
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ENDLESSLY AND WITHOUT EFFORT, immature Frigate-birds, with immaculat 


white chests and heads, 


soar over the mint-green waters of Florida Bay. 


WATERY PASTURES 


destroyers, submarines and naval air- 
planes. In Florida Bay, an agreement 
with the government has been made to 
spare the Roseate Spoonbills from 
bombing. They're having a _ hard 
enough time breeding as it is. And 
there, in a mangrove island no more 
than 2 thought floating on the water, 
a man is studying the reasons for the 
spoonbills’ shrinking numbers. 

Most bird people know about Bob 
Allen and what he is learning about 
the Roseate Spoonbill. They've seen 
pictures of the Research Station on 
Low Key with its long bench under 
canvas, laden with jars that contain 
spoonbill food, and with magnified 
drawings of that food. A short visit 
discloses books in the sleeping tent, 
and a little generator that provides 
enough electricity for a couple of 
bulbs—light in that isolated spot with 
as little heat as possible. All the 
experiments with nets for catching 
killifish; all the records of what can 
be found in one spoonbill stomach— 
60 back swimmers, 10 water boatmen, 
16 top minnows, 1 pinfish, 5 shrimp, 
5 prawns, 1 crayfish, 1 isopod, 1 slug— 
are shown you by an enthusiastic host. 
But it takes a good deal of imagination 
and time to indulge that faculty to 
see the other side of the story. 

You can’t help wondering what so 
much loneliness—and loveliness—does 
toa man. Even given the training and 
the knowledge, could you fill up the 
hours with valuable experiments and 
Observation? Or would you just sink 
into mystical meditation? Think of the 
varieties of sunrise and sunset over that 
tideless, opaque water, different in 
color from that lower on the Keys be- 
cause of the quality of animal life 
within it. Think of the enormous 
silence that is kin to all wide horizons. 
Whar effect has intimacy with Frigate- 
birds and Royal Terns, and the lordly 
Red: ish Egret? 


Even for you, the migrant visitor, the 
answer is CuriOsity—a curiosity to 
know more and more about birds, and 
their link in the whole life cycle. 
This desire leads one man to Florida 
Bay, another to the Kissimmee Prairie, 
another to a sea island, and another ona 
long voyage. You like to think that 
so simple a thing as the voice of a Song 
Sparrow may have started it all. Some- 
thing deep-rooted in us is satisfied 
when the beautiful is part and parcel 
of the useful. Thus, one man’s curi- 
osity aroused on an April morning by a 
lovely song, may have opened the door 
to the whole study of the interrelation- 
ship between all living things. 

Being thrilled with a Reddish Egret, 
and the scarlet pouch on a mature 
Frigate-bird, stimulates search for fur- 
ther knowledge of conservation and 
preservation of wildlife, without which 
we ourselves can't survive. And perhaps 
this response to beauty is a form of 
self-preservation. For it’s true that 
unless we do preserve our wildernesses, 
and nature’s mechanism that builds 
productive soil and water, man will 
run short of the vegetable matter upon 
which he leans more and more heavily. 
Isn't he already making fuel, clothing, 
building materials and parts of machin- 
ery, from stuff that grows, in place of 
stuff stored directly in the earth which 
he is rapidly depleting? 

Does not a spoonbill, therefore, ful- 
fill some valuable if as yet unknown 
link, in the vast cycle of life and death 
and resurrection? 

Soar, then, on that useful curiosity, 
which makes it a morning’s occupation 
to discover Roseate Spoonbills! And 
you find them, too! Approaching 
Bottlepoint Key, your glasses swing 
to all points of the compass to follow 
the flights of Laughing Gulls—old 
friends whom vou met for the first 
time last June at Cobb’s Island. You 
follow a Bald Eagle whose nest makes 
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a blob of gray on a dead tree on the 
island straight ahead. Brown Pelicans 
rock on the water in reflections below 
the mangroves. And immature Frigate- 
birds, with immaculate white chests 
and heads, soar endlessly overhead, 


showing off the fact that they can 
stay in the air longer than anybody else 
without half trying. 

With engine off, the boat rides 
quietly at anchor. A Kingfisher rattles 
from one overhanging limb to another, 
and his dipping flight, his voice, his 
familiar person, carry your thoughts 
fifteen hundred miles north to the pond 
in your woods at home. Low along the 


shore line is something faintly pink. 
You think they are herons in a tricky 
light. But your guide and counselor 
knows better. They are young spoon- 
bills, and they rise, flying casually but 
deliberately into the interior of the 
island. You didn’t really get a good 
look, and are vastly disappointed. 
But an ejaculation near your elbow 
postpones anxiety about them. 

Two Reddish Egrets are picking 
their way, quite literally, along the 
shallows! The Reddish Egret looks as 
if he possessed a lofty mind, as if his 
thoughts were pure. You like him in- 
stantly, but know it will always be 


YOU GIVE UP COUNTING OKEFENOKEE’S ALLIGATORS. Some are only eyes 
and a snout; others sun themselves on muddy banks and slither off at your approach. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 

The stream-lined Great White Heron 


finds sanctuary in the Florida Keys, but dangers are always at hand to deplete its numbers. 


from afar. He seems to know he’s a 
tare bird, and delights in just being 
himself, without pretense. It’s an 
intrusion even to watch him. But he 
ignores you, making you doubt if you 
yourself exist. 

Then three mature ‘Pinks’ rise from 
the middle of the Key, lifting your 
heart and your eyes, and the very hair 
of vour head. The shade of pink against 


the blue sky, the slow flight, the mint- 
green water and the silence, lift you 
out of today and plunge you into 
legend. And like a legend that’s for- 
gotren, the great birds disappear into 


the sunlight, even while you watch 
them. 

A single White Ibis settling on a 
distant mangrove; cormorants, terns, 
and another Bald Eagle, divert your 
gaze. And then, seven more spoonbills 
rise. They are nearer this time. You 
can see their long, strange bills thrust 
forw:rd. You can see their red epau- 
lettes! 

Again you're caught in a sense of 
unreality, as if these creatures flew out 
of a past too long ago for vou to grasp. 
Or as if vou, like the Connecticut 
Yankee, were transported back into a 
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fairy tale. They make you think of 
great and distant music. Why they 
exist, what part they play in the scheme 
of things, is only a fraction of their 
mystery. For they not only bring 
you face to face with all the questions 
you'd like to ask, but answer them as 
well, with a completely perfect love- 
liness. 

For bird-minded people time and 
distance are no trouble at all, and 
even if you don’t actually fly, you can 
leap about the country as easily as 
you can bridge the present with the past. 
The whole world is mapped off by 
birds—White Herons here; Water 
Ouzels in Wyoming; Gannets on the 
Gaspé Peninsula; plovers in South 
America. All the living that goes on in 
between, all the crawling about in 
trains and motors, in boats, and liter- 
ally on your hands and knees sometimes, 
you brush aside. That's the mere 
blocking in of the picture. So it’s no 
effort at all to visit other watery pas- 
tures—Bull’s Island at the Cape Romain 
Refuge, or, simply because it’s on the 
way, the Okefenokee Swamp in Georgia. 
Here, you become more intimate with 
alligators than with birds, however, 
for you experience one of those bird- 
less days which is the lot at some time 
or another, of every community. 

You think, in the back of your mind, 
how nice it would be to see an Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker. They have been 
recorded here, and every tree and 
every waterway becomes a potential 
background for that rare bird. Of 
course you never see one. But there 
are plenty of Pileated Woodpeckers 
in the woods on the plantation where 
you stay. 

The word ‘swamp’ does not convey 
an adequate picture of Okefenokee’s 
vast flats of open water, known as 
prairies, and the endless maze of pur- 
poseless watery paths leading nowhere 
through the ‘never-wet lilies,’ ex- 
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cept around another island. Small 
sparrows chirp invisibly in what your 
guide calls the ‘hoorah’ bush. It is he, 
too, who refers to the lilies as ‘never- 
wet,’ showing how the leaves when 
submerged come up dry. Islands must 
be spoken of as ‘houses,’ and on some 
of them, where there is accumulated 
growth on the floating debris, brush 
grows large enough for the story that 
when you land, ‘the trees will bow to 
you.’ 

But the day is lifeless. An occasional 
solitary American Egret stands on the 
sunny wasteland, absorbing the lonely 
afternoon. An Osprey quivers against 
a distant cypress wood. Three Florida 
Cranes fly over, following your boat 
with vocal curiosity, then wheeling 
out of sight. 

Along the canal you give up counting 
alligators. Sometimes they are only 
eyes and a snout, looking like knots ona 
floating log. Others sun themselves on 
muddy banks and slither off at your 
approach, like animate, water-soaked 
cypress logs. They lurk furtively under 
the overhanging bay and cassena bushes 
protected by their coloring—scaly, jag- 
ged, rubbery animals that slide into 
the brown opaque water and leave 
only a nest of bubbles on the surface. 

Barely Jess confusing than the maze 
of endless paths in Okefenokee is the 
approach through another sort of 
watery pasture to Bull’s Island. Here 
among the barrier islands along the 
Atlantic Coast, shore birds concentrate 
on their spring migration. Lovely 
burnished salt marshes are populated 
with Oyster-catchers and Willets, with 
yellow-legs, plovers and Clapper Rails. 

The island itself is a pocket-jungle. 
That's the feeling it gives you, although 
you know the growth is only sub- 
tropical. Walk to the sea in the rain. 
The wet, sandy road leads through tall 
trees alive with little flocks of warblers. 
Now you come to the marshes with 
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ll Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 
GULLS AND TERNS STAND FACING THE WIND. As you approach them on the 
r hard sunlit sand of ocean beaches, they rise lazily from in front of the pounding surf. 
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sedge grass and startled ducks rising in 
dozens. Then you're in a vast barrier of 
green—thick, clustering myrtles and 
stunted pines which open on rough, 
hilly dunes sprinkled with deer tracks. 
Finally you reach a hostile wintry 
beach and brown sea. A flock of Her- 
ring Gulls rises lazily at your approach 
and skims low over coffee-colored 
breakers. The horizon bulges in the 
middle as you look out to sea, and 
curves into infinity behind the distant 
ends of the beach. The wind is blowing, 
the sky is gray. No spot on earth 
seems lonelier or more left to itself, 
and you, a human, are vastly inconse- 
quential. 

Turn and look back. The path is a 
tunnel in the barrier of green. And 


the barrier of green is like the back of a 
wave about to break on inland marshes. 
The crests of the wave are the taller 
oaks. You are glad of the companion- 
ship of two Song Sparrows ahead of 


you along the sandy path, which is 
like a serpent creeping back into the 
jungle. 

No less lonely is a sunny afternoon. 
Palm fronds are unsheathed blades of 
sharp green, edged with gold. Smilax 
hangs in tangled masses from Ilex and 
holly, from live-oak and bay. Pools in 
thickets are filled with brown water 
that reflects jessamine and blue sky. 
The crash of a disappearing White- 
tailed Deer is followed by the thunder- 
ing whir of thousands of wings, as a 
gigantic flock of Mallards and teals, 
Baldpates and Pintails, rises from wide 
blue marshes. 

The scolding of wrens leads you off 
the path intoa tangle of palms. Startled, 
and startling, a Screech Owl flies out 
from under a frond, missing your nose 
by inches. He takes shelter in a dead 
tree, but not before you had time to 
collect yourself and watch exactly 
where. There he sits, unblinking, 
assured of his invisibility! And he’s 
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quite right. If you hadn't had the !uck 
to see him, you'd never have recognized 
a certain gray branch as a live owl! 

The sound of surf rises and falls and 
dwindles away. Down to the Keys, up 
to the arctic regions, that music is 
never still. And without regard to 
time or space, as faithful as the tides, 
birds make their spring migrations. 
In Delaware Bay, the Snow Geese are 
getting ready to go. You catch them 
one early morning. On a cold March 
day that belies your ever having been 
warm in Florida, Georgia or South 
Carolina, you find another watery 
pasture. Here, thousands and thousands 
of great white, lovely birds with 
black-tipped wings, come yearly from 
the Arctic Circle. They pull up by the 
roots a certain grass that nourishes 
them through the winter. When star- 
tled, they rise like an inverted snow- 
storm. For perhaps half a mile, there 
may be Snow Geese in the sky, flying, 
coasting, soaring and playing follow 
the leader over the little banks of air, 
before they drift down and disappear 
in the sun-tinted sedge. 

Here indeed is farewell to winter. 
Let the Snow Geese go! It’s your salute 
to spring to bid them Godspeed! 

But there’s one more watery pasture 
in store for you—in your own backyard! 
After a two-day April rain, you've got 
a private swampland, and it’s thick 
with bulging, red-breasted birds feeding 
there. Where have they come from? 
How did they come? They certainly 
weren't here when you went away. 

No bird has a monopoly on the mys- 
teries of migration. Even old fuss-cat 
Robin knows how to ‘keep on the 
beam.’ You may laugh at him posing 
as a water bird, but your own expe- 
rience of wind and distance, of direction 
and altitude, makes you welcome him 
with increased appreciation of his 
powers as pilot over a vast, confusing, 
watery world. 


The 
Wildlife Gallery 


By 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Louis Fuertes, Teacher 


HE praises of Louis Agassiz Fuertes 

have been sung far and wide. His 
bird paintings have been so extensively 
used and so universally admired that 
his name has become symbolic of the 
deep understanding that may exist be- 
tween a nature artist and his subject 
matter. The fact that so many bird 
artists have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, imitated his forthright, clear- 
cut style is evidence of his power and 
leadership. There exists today what 
we may Call the Fuertes school of bird 
portraiture, even the Fuertes school of 
thinking. 

While studying with Fuertes I did 
not know him as I know him now. I 
was too young in those days, too 
frantically eager to draw birds well, 
too consumed with determination to 
justify this great person's interest in me 
to be thinking about him as a man, or 
as a teacher, or even as an artist. I 
watched him intently, for I wanted, 
more than anything else in the world, 
to discover how a Fuertes bird came to 
be. There was something bewildering, 
even a little terrifying, about finding 
that plain water out of a faucet in an 
ordinary tumbler was the only water 
that Fuertes used in mixing his colors. 


That his paint box was almost as dis- 
orderly and dirty looking as mine. In 
the back of my mind I had been suspect- 
ing magic—brushes that produced 
feathers no matter who wielded them; 
paper that made plumage look soft; 
some complex apparatus with which 
birds could be drawn feather for feather, 
toe for toe, and not be anything but accurate! 

But there sat Fuertes—a dried bird- 
skin in his left hand, a spray of wild 
morning-glory before him in a little 
vase, a piece of paper thumbtacked to 
an old drawing board in front of him— 
and the Phoebe came to life before my 
very eyes. He held the Phoebe skin 
while he worked, turning it this way 
and that, looking at it closely, counting 
its feathers with his pencil, blowing at 
it to make it fluffy, going to the window 
once or twice to examine its gape or 
eye-lids or rictal bristles in a stronger 
light. The specimen had been prepared 
in a special way—loosely stuffed; the 
head at a life-like, even a jaunty, angle; 
the feet sticking out or up, rather than 
lying flat as in approved cabinet speci- 
mens. He worked rapidly, putting 
down pencil stroke after pencil stroke 
without pause. Then he laid the Phoebe 
skin aside, held the drawing at arm's 
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length, took up his eraser, and rubbed 
the whole thing out. The bird wasn’t 
placed right. He started again. This 
time, drawing it a bit off-center, he 
finished bill and face and wing-coverts 
in considerable detail. I saw it happen, 
every bit of it. I had been awake the 
whole time, and feeling all right. 
There was no hocus-pocus, no incanta- 
tion, no magic. 

No magic? Well, whatever magic 
there was had been in Fuertes. Nowhere 
else. 

I recall lying in bed that night tor- 
mented by the conviction that if ever 
[ painted a really good bird picture I 
myself would have to do it. No pencil 
or brush that I might buy could do it 
for me. The messiness and muddiness 


of my backgrounds and bonelessness of 
my birds was me. I had to watch Fuertes 
at work, I had to see him make one 
picture from start to finish, before I 
completely realized this. 

Fuertes began teaching me long be- 


fore I received a letter from him, or saw 
him, or heard his voice. It began on a 
certain day about thirty years ago 
when, as a mere pest of a lad, in a 
laboratory at the University of Oregon, 
I opened for the first time Mrs. Flor- 
ence Merriam Bailey’s ‘Handbook of 
Birds of the Western United States,’ to 
find therein pictures of a Pelagic Cor- 
morant, and a Ring-billed Gull, and a 
Woodhouse’s Jay (to mention only 
three), painted by a person whose 
name I could not pronounce. That I 
admired the pictures nobody in that 
laboratory had a chance to doubt, for 
I became a frequent visitor there. Even- 
tually I was made a sort of curator’s 
assistant and allowed to arrange the 
little collection of bird skins in neat 
rows. 

One or two of the staff members 
I grew to like quite well, but the chief 
attraction continued to be that blue- 
backed book by Mrs. Bailey with its 
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full-page Fuertes plates. How was I 
to know, in those days of roller skat- 
ing, fishing for chubs, sliding down 
bannisters, and rat catching that | 
would one day own the beautiful half- 
tone Poor-will drawing from which 
the piate of that species in Mrs. Bailey's 
book had been reproduced? 

I learned a great deal from those 
Fuertes pictures. Through them | re- 
ceived my first lessons in high lights 
and deep darks as shown so Clearly in a 
bird's bright eye; in textures—one 
Long-crested Jay having just about as 
many sorts of surfaces on his small per- 
son as there are in an average living 
room—the glossy ebony of his beak; 
the silken sheen of his body-plumage; 
the airy softness of his top-knot; the 
firm fleshiness of his mouth-corners and 
eye-lids; the tough, exquisite carving 
of his toes and claws. I didn’t think in 
such terms as ‘perspective’ and ‘com- 
position’ in those days. I had not 
(thank heaven!) even heard of dynamic 
symmetry. But I was beginning to see 
that a bird looked round because light 
struck certain places and missed others; 
that it was possible for a queerly shaped 
bird, such as a Long-billed Curlew, to 
be drawn on a small piece of paper and 
still look fine and large and not crowded; 
that in depicting a flying bird such as a 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, one wing 
could be drawn far shorter or thinner 
than the other yet appear to be exactly 
the right size. This last puzzled me a 
good deal. It still does. 

What those Fuertes pictures taught 
me regarding light and shadow, per- 
spective and composition was, I be- 
lieve, incidental. I knew nothing of 
the problems of foreshortening in those 
days for I was content with profiles. I 
hadn't the faintest notion how hard :t 
might be to give color-quality to a 
drawing done wholly in black and 
white. The thing that mattered more 
than anything else about those pictures 
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Courtesy of Sarah Fuertes Hitchcock and Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ON MISCHIEF BENT. Loxis Fuertes’ portrait of a Long-crested Jay records with 
amazing fidelity the hardihood, curiosity and self-reliance that characterize this bird. 
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AT REST BUT NOT ASLEEP. This beautiful Fuertes study of a Poor-will shows how 


Courtesy of George Miksch Sutton and Houghton Mifflin Co 


thoroughly the artist understood the recording of texture, pattern, and arrangement of feathers. 


was that the birds themselves looked 
alive. Their vitality, the way they 
looked at me from the paper, burned 
itself into my soul. 

The years have passed. Looking at 
Mrs. Bailey’s book today (a brown- 
backed edition this time) we perceive 
that some of Fuertes’ horizon lines 
force our faces down to bird-level, hard 
against the dust or sand; that in the 
Cassin’s Kingbird’s left wing the tips 
of the primaries seem to be attached to 
the wrist in a sort of comb; that the 
Ash-throated Flycatcher is not quite 
as large-billed or big-headed a bird as 
we know it to be. But we feel, just as 
surely as we did thirty years ago, that 
every bird in that series of plates is a 
living, breathing, individual bird; that 
none of them is a mere chart showing 
the structure, attitude and coloration 
of a given bird species. Furthermore, 
we realize that when Fuertes made 
those halftone drawings he was a young 
man, at the very beginning of his 
career. 
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Today curiosity is added to my ad- 
miration. Looking at Fuertes’ plate 
of the Long-crested Jay I cannot help 
thinking: How is it that in a simple, 
dignified portrait of this bird there is 
more real life than in any drawing 
Audubon ever made? Fuertes’ bird 
does not need to have its wings spread, 
or be scratching its ear with its foot, or 
be leaping from twig to twig with 
crest lifted in excitement or pressed flat 
with fear. Fuertes’ jay-bird is just as 
much of a clown, just as naughty an 
egg-thief, just as rowdy and robustious 
as any jay-bird Audubon ever did, but 
all this characterization is effected not 
by the gymnastic attitudes of half a 
dozen birds on as many branches, but 
by the glint in one bird's bright, in- 
telligent eye! Fuertes knew his birds, 
felt with them, to some extent became 
them. There lay his peculiar genius! 

No wonder the Fuertes drawings in 
Mrs. Bailey’s book gave me my (rst 
lesson in bird portraiture. I coul/n’t 
have had a better. 
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Through The Year With The 


Pileated Woodpecker 
By J. Southgate Y. Hoyt 


OR the past three years I have con- 

sidered myself one of the most 
fortunate persons alive. In the fall of 
1938 I was permitted to live in very 
close proximity to the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, and have been with the birds 
almost constantly ever since. During 
this time I have seen them through 
several falls, winters and nesting seasons 
as well as one summer at Ithaca, New 
York. 

In the late Nineteenth Century the 
Pileated Woodpecker was considered 
almost doomed. Where the bird was 
once comparatively abundant, it now 
was rare or had completely vanished. 
It seemed that the advance of civiliza- 
tion had driven this great bird from its 
former territory. Large virgin tracts 
of wild forests were invaded by the 
woodsmen and the woodpecker slowly 
but very definitely moved out. 

Those few localities where the bird 
had taken its last stand against civiliza- 
tion were invaded by egg collectors 
and naturalists of the time. Of course, 
in the South where the bird was so very 
abundant, this situation did not hold. 
It was in the North, where the proper 
habitats were limited, that the birds 
became so very rare, and it was pre- 
dicted that they would become extinct. 

About the turn of the century the 
Pilcateds began to hold their own. 


Secluded places where they now re- 
mained became the centers of a slowly 
increasing population. Localities which 
in the past ten years reported a single 
pair of birds now could proudly report 
as many as four nesting pairs of 
Pileateds. Slowly, in fact much more 
slowly than I can describe, the birds 
became accustomed to the new con- 
ditions of civilization and the second 
growth of timber became large enough 
to supply food and nesting sites. At 
one time these great birds of the deep 
woods were shot and sold in the mar- 
kets. With the passage of laws afford- 
ing protection to birds in this country, 
this practice soon stopped. Unfortu- 
nately though, even today, there are 
too many hunters and woodsmen who 
will shoot the Pileated Woodpecker, 
usually from sheer curiosity but at times 
from mere lack of knowledge of this 
bird’s great value to the lumbermen. 


Fall and Winter 


In the fall family groups of Pileateds 
may be seen hanging around together, 
for the young may remain with the 
parents into the late fall and at times 
into the early winter. Unlike many 
of our other woodpeckers, the Pileateds 
remain within the same area through- 
out the entire year. Usually the maxi- 
mum range of a pair of these birds 
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in the East may be determined by 
taking the roosting site as the center of 
an area with a four-mile radius. Most 
of the feeding is done, however, within 
two miles of this roost. 

In the winter, food consists chiefly 
of carpenter ants which the Pileateds 
dig from within the deep recesses of 
the white pine. To the woodsmen and 
even to highly trained scientists, these 
ant-infested trees are not obvious. 
Trees that are completely riddled with- 
in appear to be perfectly good from the 
outside, but in some miraculous way 
these great woodpeckers are able to 
detect the presence of ants within a 
tree, dig into the very center and strike 
the very heart of the thriving colony. 
Some such holes that I have examined 
have measured eighteen inches in length, 
five inches in width and six inches deep. 
Many holes are sometimes dug into the 
same trunk before the ants can be ex- 
terminated. One tree not far from 
Ithaca had twenty-one holes in it and 
the chips were piled up four inches 
deep at the base. Of course this tree 
was ruined for lumber purposes but 
so it was before the Pileateds started 
on it. In reality, the Pileated is work- 
ing in the interests of forest conserva- 
tion by exterminating the carpenter 
ants that, unbeknownst to us, are eat- 
ing out the centers of and killing our 
good lumber trees. 

Aside from these ants, the Pileated 
eats small amounts of berries, acorns, 
mast and wild grapes, as well as numer- 
ous larvae of wood-boring beetles. 

The birds usually return to the same 
holes every night, the male to one hole 
and the female to another not very far 
off. Calling occasionally as they fly 
into the roosting area, the female puts 
in her appearance about fifteen minutes 
before sunset and the male just a few 
minutes later. This is the time of day 
when they are most often heard calling 
throughout the winter, for they are 
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usually rather silent during this part 
of the year. 


Spring Activities 

As the days get warmer and longer 
the Pileated Woodpecker’s activities 
are noticeably different. Calls may be 
heard at almost any time of day, but 
more especially during the early morn- 
ing and late evening hours. The birds 
come to their roost later and leave 
earlier accordingly as the days get 
longer and the number of light hours 
a day increases. 

Fortunate is he who witnesses the 
courtship display of these spectacular 
birds, which in Ithaca ordinarily takes 
place toward the middle or end of 
March. This has been seen by very 
few people and I doubt if anyone has 
ever seen all that takes place. A large 
part of the performance consists of the 
two birds alighting on the same tree 
and sidling up with outstretched wings 
thus showing to the greatest advantage 
the large white areas on the black 
wings. The scarlet crest is raised in an 
excited manner and both birds give 
very frequent nasal mewing or soft 
cukking calls. Although most calls 
of the Pileated may be heard far away, 
the notes uttered during this courtship 
performance can be heard for only a 
a very short distance. 

After about two or three weeks of 
courtship displaying, most of which 
takes place in the late afternoon or just 
before going to roost, the birds start 
to dig a nest in a tall dead tree. Usually 
such trees as beeches, with a bone-like 
surface and few limbs, are selected. 
The nest consists of a hole about four 
inches in diameter that leads into a 
deep flask-shaped cavity sometimes 
reaching down as much as thirty inches 
into the tree. In the bottom of the 
cavity, fine wood chips serve as the 
nest floor. Both sexes help in con- 
struction of the nest but the male 


Photo by J. Southgate Y. Hoyt 
ON ITS OWN AFTER A RIGOROUS COURSE OF TRAINING. After two and one-half 
months, the young Pileated is practically full grown and ready to leave the nest territory. 
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does by far the most work. Under 
normal conditions it takes about a 
month to build the nest. 

The nest having been dug, three to 
five but usually four pure white, highly 
glazed eggs are laid, one each day. 
The parents take turns sitting on the 
eggs during the eighteen-day incuba- 
tion period. Again the male does most 
of the work, for it is always he that 
sits on the eggs during the night, while 
his mate returns to her usual roost. 

Most newly hatched birds are rather 
ugly, but I think the young Pileated 
Woodpecker is the most awkward, 
helpless mass of pink flesh I ever saw. 
There are no signs of feathers and the 
skin is so thin that one can see the in- 
ternal organs through it without the 
least difficulty. Within ten days their 
eyes have just opened and there are 
large tracts of black feathers extending 
in regular lines over the body. The 


wings are now lined with long sheathed 


feathers that have just started to break 
from the ends, giving them the appear- 
ance of small fans. The crown feathers 
are out enough to determine the sex of 
the young birds by seeing to what ex- 
tent the red comes down onto the fore- 
head. 

By the fifteenth day, the young begin 
to look much more like our conception 
of a real bird. The feathers have come 
out enough to start covering the bare 
spaces between the rows of feathers. 
The head looks something like a red 
pin-cushion, for the crest feathers have 
not as yet begun to break their sheaths. 
At this age the young are fed at the 
entrance of the hole, instead of down 
in the bottom as they were at first. 
Feeding is done by the stab method— 
the parent sticking its bill down into 
the young one’s mouth, and both young 
and parent jerking their heads rapidly 
back and forth, thus passing the food 
from parent to young. 

The twenty-first day finds the young 
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birds quite grown up, so grown up, in 
fact, that they look like young Pileated 
Woodpeckers for the first time. They 
are completely covered by the spreading 
feathers; the bill is quite long and very 
strong; and the tail has grown to such 
an extent that it is capable of offering 
considerable support to the bird when 
it is perched on the side of a tree. 

On about the twenty-sixth day the 
young birds leave the nest to face the 
world for the first time. The firs: 
attempt at flight is to the base of a near- 
by tree, which the bird then proceeds 
to climb. By repeated fluttering flights 
and climbing up, they learn to fly 
longer distances and before long they 
are flying from tree to tree. 


Summer Activities 


By this time it is summer and the 
birds are ready to be taught how to feed 
and search for food. For the first month 
out of the nest the young go through 
a rigorous course of training in learning 
how to feed by peckiug off the bark. 
During the spring and throughout the 
summer months, mes: of the food con- 
sists of wood-boring 'arvae of beetles 
found near the surface of trees and on 
dead logs on the ground. 

By the end of the summer the young 
have learned to care for themselves 
and are ready to move out of their nest 
territory to seek a suitable territory for 
themselves. It is the same pair of old 
birds that one sees in the same woodlot 
each year, the young moving on to new 
ground. 

Many people certainly live not far 
from an area in which this wonderful 
bird of the wild and less-frequented 
woods is found, perhaps unsuspected 
by local bird-watchers. Where evi- 
dence of their work on trees is found, 
patient searching will often result in a 
real reward—the sight of this magn:!i- 
cent bird, to me still a thrill worth 
many hours of waiting. 
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By 


DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


HENEVER the maples flame 

again, whenever the sky blows 
off bright and cold, and far-away land- 
marks come clearer through the sharp- 
ened air, whenever the gentians flower, 
bluely, secretly burning in the grass, 
and the Crows are a storm in the leafless 
oaks, when the leaves come down and 
leave to the pines and spruces the sole 
remaining greenery of the land and the 
season, we feel again that strong kin- 
ship with Canada, that touch of New 
World nature that makes the whole 
North American world kin. Returning 
southward the White-throated Sparrow 
whistles softly a memory of his song of 
sweet Canada, Canada, and from the 
Saguenay to the Chattahootchie, the 
woods fill up with asters, like the smoke 
of leaf-fires in the eastern villages. 

I don’t know what a Canadian feels 
when he comes to ‘the States,’ but an 
American going to Canada has little 
sensation of being in a foreign country. 
Even now, with Canada in the war, 
there are no passports required, no 
baggage inspection; American money is 
as willingly accepted up there as Hedy 
Lamarr. There are no forts on the 
three-thousand-mile frontier, no war- 
ships but a few revenue cutters on the 
Great Lakes, and no hostilities for a 
century and a quarter between the two 
countries. If any proof were needed that 
two neighboring democratic countries 
can get on without difficulties, that they 
can adjust all differences by simple 
arbitration, Canada and the United 
States certainly prove it. 

To any citizen of either country, 


temperate North American nature is 
like the primary mothering tie between 
the two countries. To an American, the 
Canadian symbol of the maple leaf 
seems like his own. The Rockies run 
from Yukon Territory to the Big Bend 
country of Texas; wheat of Manitoba 
pours as golden and dusty down the 
chutes as in Dakota, and the Western 
Meadowlark from Saskatchewan to 
Texas flings his handful of gold notes 
into the cars whirling across those 
prairies held open in common to the sky. 

For above all we share the birds. The 
largest part of our migrant warblers go 
to Canada to nest. Many of our ducks 
and geese and shore birds—sandpipers, 
plovers, and yellow-legs—the same. 
Many a wintering bird of the United 
States claims Canada for its real home, 
if home means the nesting place, so that 
we seldom hear the true bridal song of 
the Philadelphia Vireo, the Connecticut 
Warbler, or the Lincoln's Sparrow. 
When on rare occasions I have done so, 
it has been in each case an unforgettable 
ornithological experience. It is another 
when one sees such Canadian birds as 
the Snowy Owl, the Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker, and the Evening Gros- 
beak, drifting south before the hard 
winters. And even the Slate-colored 
Juncos and Tree Sparrows, the Lapland 
Longspurs and Snow Buntings always 
remind us, hardy, sober-colored, snow- 
defying as they are, of the Far North. 

This New World nature has a feel 
about it, a smell on the air, a taste and 
a tingle, that I could never capture in 
Europe. I never tasted there an autumn 
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Photo by Eliot Porter 


ABOVE ALL, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES SHARE THEIR BIRD. 
Returning southward, the White-throat whistles softly its song of “sweet Canada, Canada.” 


like the American fall. I 
such hardwood colors, such autumn 
wildflowers as our blazing-stars and 
ironweeds; I never heard such clangor 
of wild geese breasting southward. 
These wide-arc skies uf empty blue, 
those streaking grackles, this smell of 
balsam, the loon-like grace of a canoe 
upon a chaffing lake—these are mutually 
American. Our two democracies hold 
this wilderness, this beauty, this sense 
of possibility without limit, of adven- 
ture announced on the prevailing wes- 
terlies, in common. We must have one 
policy with respect to it, one inter- 
national policy, and in our consciences, 
as individuals, we must be of one mind 
about it all. Unless sportsmen in the 
United States obey the laws, and unless 
the laws are kept proof against the 
pressure boys, what good does it do if 
Canadians protect and extend the nest- 
ing grounds of the ducks which are ours 
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never saw 


in winter and theirs in summer? For 
nature knows no borders. And when 
the bell tolls for some endangered 
species, it tolls for both countries. 


7 7 


Canadian nature, I have said, is al- 
most identical with ours in its quality. 
But in quantity, in sheer extent of 
wilderness primeval or nearly so, we in 


the States are put to shame. Almost 
equal in area as the two countries are, 
we have about ten times as many 
human beings with all the factory 
chimneys, drainage projects, four-lane 
sky-line auto highways, and hunting 
licenses, thereto appertaining. But 
Canada has, I suppose, ten times as 
much truly wild nature. When I go to 
the Canadian wilds, I feel as though | 
had got back to my country, as it was 
in the beginning, is not now, and never 


shall be. 


When I think of nature across the 
border, I think of a great treasure house 
of the things that I hold dear—of rocky 
coasts, and snowy peaks, of aboriginal 
prairie, long-eyed lakes and white 
water (as the canoe man Calls it), fra- 
grant coniferous forest, and arctic-alpine 
wildflowers. When I am there, my 
naturalist’s sixth sense of the possi- 
bility of an exciting encounter around 
the corner is all atingle. 

On my recent visit to Canada I had 
only seven precious days. Yet I was not 
disappointed in having at least one 
major appointment with a bird new in 
my experience. 

After supper on Grouse Mountain, 
above the city of Vancouver, I began 
to climb, in the long, northern summer 
twilight, up the forested slope. The 
grand and somber forest of spruce and 
mountain hemlock, Douglas fir, and 
cedar, let me in. The air was rare and 
free, and deeply emerald at that twilit 
hour under so dense a canopy of needles. 
There was none of that thrum and 
flitter of a deciduous forest in the eastern 
United States, in a summer twilight— 
no katydids and tree crickets, nor 
Vesper Sparrows, no Screech Owls, bats, 
or fireflies. The place was empty as a 
cathedral at night, chill, and full of 
great columns, ancient and serene, like 
that. 

But it was not silent. The evening 
was possessed by a communication be- 
tween invisible beings—a sound mys- 
terious as tomtoms and as rhythmic. 
I stood and listened, hearing the dusky 
height echo. I was convinced this note 
was not the product of an ordinary bird 
syrynx (if any syrynx can be called 
ordinary). It was a steady booming 
note that came from all over the deeply 
wooded mountainside. The darker the 
woods grew, the more significant 
seemed this ventriloquy of bup . . . bup 
. . . burrrupp, which you can imitate 
by closing the lips, sounding these 
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syllables about G below middle C, and 
allowing the breath to blow the lips 
open each time. 

It couldn't, of course, be anything 
but the ‘Blue’ Grouse, for which the 
mountain is named, and as I stood still 
to listen I tried to estimate how many 
birds were engaged in signaling to each 
other. Giving minute attention, I 
discovered that somewhere, far off at 
my auditory horizon (a mile?) there was 
a bird due left of me whom I could just 
hear, who had no sooner ceased boom- 
ing than he was answered by the bird 
next nearest me. When that one had 
finished, a bird still nearer took it up, 
and there would be still one more bird 
nearer to me, perhaps only a few yards 
away. The signal was then tossed by 
me, like a passed football, and caught 
by a bird twenty yards or so to the right, 
who in turn sent it hurtling out to the 
opposite horizon. In about two minutes 
the signal seemed to return, like an echo 
bouncing off the mountainside, to 
approach me and pass me and so go on. 
Taking my position as the hub, there 
may have been about ten ‘spokes’ of 
birds (to conventionalize the pattern) 
so that the signals crossed and tangled 
and would have been quite confusing if 
they had not all meant the same thing. 

I cannot describe the actual per- 
formance for I did not see it. The clever 
birds kept out of sight the entire time, 
so I did not witness the inflation of the 
sacs that is said to double the size of the 
birds, as bagpipes double the size of a 
little Scotch piper. And I find that 
nothing I can say will describe the 
solemnity of those birds and of the 
ponderous forest, standing so ancient, 
straight, and unscathed on the steep 
mountain sides. There must have been 
much more of this in the days of Audu- 
bon and Wilson. They both talk often 
about the sonorousness of many of the 
birds of that heroic age, about the 
somberness of the woods and the feeiing 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


WILD GEESE BREAST SOUTHWARD across international boundaries and the clangor from 
their migrating Vs is heard through the crisp air above American and Canadian soil alike. 


of their limitless extent. Back in the 
States I was struck instantly by the 
change that man has wrought. I don’t 
say it’s all for the worse. On the con- 
trary, Washington farms looked good 
to me, far sprucer than Canadian farms. 
Sunny clearings looked good. It was 
good to hear the tuneful birds of orchard 
and meadow again. 
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Back in California, I found that the 
deer hunters were on the war-path be- 
cause certain Forest Service lands were 
likely this fall to be closed to them, 
on account of the fire hazard. ** By coinci- 
dence,’’ said my newspaper solemnly, 
“fires broke out in the Los Padres forest 
the very day the hunting season began.” 
“Closure of the national forests,”’ 
stormed a deer-slayer in the vox populi 
section of the paper, ‘‘will work hard- 
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ship on the hunters.”’ 

Don't think this doesn’t make me 
feel terribly sympathetic—because it 
doesn't. The sensations of a man who 
can't shoot a deer are only equaled by 
what the deer must feel when it can't 
shoot back. 

If there are too many deer on the Los 
Padres National Forest or any other 
Forest Service lands, why can’t Forest 
Service do its own shooting, in the 
name of mercy and of preserving the 
plant cover? At least it won't be called 
sport, and the marksmanship will be 
good enough so that half the deer 
wouldn't get away maimed; and does 
and fawns will be distinguished from 
bucks, and the hunters won't stop each 
other’s bullets. Already around here 
there has been a hunter's funera’. 
Before the season is over there will )e 
more. 


—— * 


NE drizzly day in the autumn of 

1891, while walking along a 
North Carolina road, I saw approaching 
me a slender boy, perhaps two years my 
junior. He was moving rapidly and 
his shoes and trouser cuffs were covered 
with the reddest mud that Guilford 
County can produce. I had been told 
his name was Alden H. Hadley and 
that his family had come from Indiana 
to spend the winter in a less severe 
climate. They had taken a house in 
the neighborhood, so that Alden might 
enroll as a student at Guilford College. 
I had heard that he was a very bright 
student and, as we walked along to- 
gether, I found that he knew the names 
of many birds. This was the beginning 
of a close association which lasted until 
the next spring when he returned to 
Indiana. 

The above paragraph and some of the 
succeeding remarks were first pub- 
‘ished in the Indiana Audubon Society's 
Year Book for 1934. 

During the winter of 1891-92, Hadley 
and I spent much time together, tramp- 
ing the fields and woods of central 
North Carolina. He pointed out to me 
the first Fox Sparrow I had ever seen, a 
species which, after the passage of fifty 
years, still remains my favorite of all 
the sparrows. 

Often we watched the birds through a 
brass telescope which Alden had re- 
ceived from the Youth's Companion as a 
premium for getting new subscriptions. 
He had not as yet become wholly 


Alden Hadley—My Hoosier Friend 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


addicted to the use of modern field- 
glasses and on occasions he still carried 
his telescope when we went afield. 

I was collecting birds for the college 
museum and Hadley wanted to learn 
to skin birds. We made a bargain the 
conditions of which were that he would 
teach me to play the guitar and I would 
give him instructions in taxidermy. 
Anyone who has been unfortunate 
enough to hear me perform on that well- 
beloved instrument and has seen Had- 
ley’s beautiful collection of bird skins 
at Earlhain College, Indiana, will 
readily agree that either I was the 
better teacher or Hadley the more apt 
pupil. 

After he left Guilford, we exchanged 
letters now and then, and, in the sum- 
mer of 1897, I spent two weeks at his 
home near the edge of the campus at 
Earlham College. We descended the 
cliffs of the White Water Gorge and I 
was amazed at the facility with which 
he would give the names of the fossils 
teeming in the Silurian deposits. Such 
names as Steptolasma corniculum and 
Rhynchonella dentata were pronounced 
with a readiness that implied daily 
familiarity with such terms. We wan- 
dered through the fields and I remember 
watching a Bobolink on about the 
hottest summer day that I have ever 
experienced. Under the apple tree in 
the backyard we contested over a 
crokinole board. 

Hadley spent two years at Earlham, 
graduated at Stetson University in 
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ALDEN H. HADLEY, an experienced worker in the field of wild-bird protection, 
and a public speaker of great excellence. 
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Florida, and later took a degree at 
Chicago University. I was extremely 
envious of his ability to master his 
college studies and I would have given 
anything I ever hoped to possess if, 
during one semester, I could have 
secured the grades which he acquired 
with such readiness. He thought of 
preparing to teach natural science but 
his love of the open drew him back to 
his father’s farm near Monrovia, 
Indiana, where he became engrossed 
in raising corn, wheat and blooded 
livestock, and in noting the bird life 
of the region. 

I heard of his lecturing now and then 
and knew that his enthusiasm for 
bird study never waned. In a boat with 
two companions, he had cruised the 
wildest recesses of Indiana's Kankakee 
Swamp in the days of its glory. He 
had spent weeks and even months at a 
time in the upper St. John’s marshes 
in Florida and in the heart of the 
Everglades. In small boats he had 
cruised thousands of miles among the 
Keys and along the mainland of that 
State. 

In 1924 I had the pleasure of address- 
ing the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Audubon Society held at Indianapolis. 
Hadley, as the President, presented me 
to the audience in one of the best 
introductions I have ever received. It 
contained just enough eulogy to be 
flattering to the speaker and to en- 
courage the audience to remain long 
enough to give him a fair chance to 
be heard. Also it was varied with 
just enough wit and good humor to put 
everybody present in a pleasant frame 
of mind. 

For many years one of my problems 
had been to secure the right kind of 
speakers to reach audiences effectively, 
and when Hadley concluded his re- 
marks the thought uppermost in my 
mind was that here was a man I must 
keep my eye on. I decided, if possible, 


Photo by R. P. Allen 


Mr. Hadley with the telescope that first 
brought him close to the birds. 


to put him in the field in Indiana as a 
lecturer and, arrangements having been 
made with the State Department of 
Conservation to bear part of the ex- 
pense, I was fortunate enough to induce 
him to devote his time to speaking in 
the schools and before general audiences. 
During the next two years his efforts 
produced a profound impression in 
Indiana. 

In the fall of 1925 I invited him to 
come to New York and told him I would 
like him to make a brief talk at the 
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public session of the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. I asked him to speak ex- 
temporaneously for | knew he was 
very capable of doing this. He arose 
before an audience accustomed to hear- 
ing effective speakers who knew their 
subjects. Before him sat a number 
of America’s most famous ornitholo- 
gists. With great joy I listened to 
Hadley’s first sentence, delivered in a 
clear ringing voice that penetrated to 
the farthest balcony of the large lecture 
hall in the American Museum of Natural 
History. He began, “I am from the 
Middle West, and this is my first 
experience in visiting the effete and 
decadent East."’ The response of merri- 
ment was genuine. Hadley had no 
trouble with the audience, nor did I 
have any difficulty with my Board of 
Directors when the next day I asked if 
they would authorize me to secure 
him as my chief assistant in the office 
of the Association. 

In March 1926, Alden H. Hadley 
took up the work in New York with 
those qualities—sanity, honesty, and 
enthusiasm—on which most success 
in life is based. 

He lived across the Hudson in New 
Jersey, with Mrs. Hadley and their 
two bright children; and coming to the 
office every morning walked miles for 
the healthful exercise that men in 
offices so sorely need. 

Hadley became our Director of Edu- 
cation. He lectured much, spoke over 
the radio, wrote innumerable letters, 
entertained visiting conservationists, 
and wrote editorials for the Executive 
Department of Birp-Lore. His love 
for the work was very great and I 
believe he was fairly happy in New 
York. 

Sometimes when spring was at 
hand, I would see him pause for a 
moment and look out of the window to 
where, in Central Park, the trees were 
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growing green; and as I watched him 
I had a feeli. . that for the moment his 
mind was far away, and also that if 
he ever left us, the trail he would take 
would be the same one which his 
grandfather, Samuel, trod when long 
ago, with other Quakers, he left the 
red hills of North Carolina to establish 
a home in what was then the wilderness 
of Indiana. 

And now Alden Hadley has returned 
to Indiana. In October 1935, he was 
transferred from the New York office to 
the State of Florida, where for six years 
he devoted his time to lecturing on the 
beauty and value of bird life to the 
residents and winter visitors of that 
charming land. His voice was lifted 
in the halls of universities, at dinners 
and banquets of civic organizations, 
before sportsmen'’s groups and garden 
clubs, and in school auditoriums in all 
the counties. More than 2000 times he 


gave illustrated addresses to audiences 
which everywhere were charmed and 


thrilled by his entertaining and con- 
vincing presentations. The lives of 
more than one-quarter of a million 
people were enriched by his stories of 
birds and the need for their conserva- 
tion. 

With the co6peration of the Nationa! 
Audubon Society, he was for two years 
an extension lecturer for the University 
of Florida. The next four years he was 
maintained in the field by the national! 
society, with some added support from 
the Florida Audubon Society. 

On October 1 of this year, Mr. Hadles 
became field lecturer for the Indiana 
Conservation Department, with the 
coéperation of the National Audubon 
Society. He, therefore, is again en- 
gaged in spreading the gospel of wild- 
life preservation throughout the Hoo 
sier State—the land of his nativity, 
where with his beloved telescope he 
had first sensed the charm of the living 
bird. 


Bonaventure’s »Gannets 
ay By Allan D. Cruickshank 


With photographs by the author 


F YOU wish to see one of the most remarkable ornitholog- 

ical sights on the North American continent, have a fishing 
boat take you three miles off the southeastern tip of the Gaspé 
Peninsula to the four-hundred-foot-high cliffs of Bonaventure 
Island. Some 20,000 pairs of Gannets nest so compactly on 
every ledge and in every crack that the whole side of the island 
looks as though it were coated with snow. It is amazing how 
much inform.tion about this boreal booby can be gathered 
here during any midsummer day. On a single ledge, and often 
in less than five minutes, you may see such diversified behavior as 
birds courting, nest building, incubating, feeding, going through 
ceremonial dances, and engaging in fierce territorial fights. 

Naturally, the bird photographer loses all sanity in such a 
setting. In the ground glass of the camera, each bird looks 
more beautiful than the one before; each section of cliff appears 
to be more impressive than the other. During my first two days 
on the island, I used as many film packs as I had planned to 
use in a week. Certainly rash behavior for one with a wealth 
of Scotch blood. Yet I felt no shame at my lack of control, 
for all my companions had exposed film at the same appalling rate. 
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For more than a week, with unabated enthusiasm, 
we climbed the perpendicular face of Bonaventure 
Island studying and photographing the Gannets. 
Finally the inevitable fog came in over the Gulf of 


St. Lawrence and rolled in nebulous billows against 
the cliffs. As the mist approached, I was sure that the 
island’s beauty would be obscured and that all 
photography would have to cease. Incredible as it 


sounds, the nesting grounds now looked even more 
beautiful than they had when the sun had shone from 
a cloudless sky. It appeared like a veritable fairy- 
land and I tried to capture it with my camera. Warmed 
by sun or bathed with fog, Bonaventure Island is 


a land of beauty. 


It wasn’t until the third day 
that I gained partial control 


over a finger constantly itching 


to push the trigger of a camera 
and settled down to some well- 
planned photography. Crouch- 
ing far back in a crevice, I ad- 
justed my Graflex so that it 
pointed a few feet over a brood- 
ing Gannet. Setting the speed 
at one-thousandth of a second, 
I waited for the other bird to 
return to the nest. 


For three-quarters of an hour, I crouched silently in my rocky re- 
treat with watchful expectancy. Finally the bird came—with such 


speed it seemed certain it must crash against the side of the cliff. 


Just above the nest it put on 
the brakes—and in that 
split second I snapped the 
trigger of the camera and 
obtained one of the most 
striking pictures I have 
ever taken. With tail spread 
widely and feet thrown for- 
ward, this large white bird 
is suspended in air, ready 
for the three-point landing. 


S YOUR Executive Director writes 

these words the Congress of the 
United States has repealed in essence 
the Neutrality Act; the Navy has al- 
ready exchanged shots with German 
submarines and American lives have 
been taken by the Nazis. Our relations 
with Japan are the most unfriendly 
since the two countries on opposite 
sides of the Pacific first entered into 
contact. By the time you read these 
words events may have taken an 
unpredictable turn, but the chances 
that we will be farther from, not nearer 
active participation in the Second World 
War are too faint to hope for. 

The defense efforts of this country 
have already been enormous; already 
they have turned much civilian and 
peace-time activity upside-down and 
about face. Yet nothing that has 
been done so far will be comparable to 
the effect which an all-out effort would 
have, should we become involved in a 
more active participation. Not only 
will money, industry, man-power and 
brain-power be pressed into service on 
an unprecedented scale; there will 
also be a deep psychological change, 
altering the very chemistry of our blood, 
as it were, a Change that will affect 
everyone at least a little. 

Certainly groups such as ours may 
play an important part in the conser- 
vation of both human and material 
resources in time of war or ‘defense.’ 
Surely we should not oppose, but rather 
support, necessary defense measures. 
But on the other hand we have not 
forgotten the lessons of the last war, or 
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some of the foolish enterprises and 
hysterical suggestions for legislation 
that, quite unnecessarily and wastefully, 
encroached upon the interests of wild- 
life. We share with all citizens re- 
sponsibility for custodianship of a 
unique, precious, and irreplaceable part 
of the very America that is to be de- 
fended. We have always defended the 
birds and other forms of native wildlife, 
and we will go on defending them, for 
our policy is both timely and timeless. 
The war will end; when it ends, we shall 
be found on our feet, our duties never 
neglected. 


In the Name of Defense 


VERYBODY wants to do his bit 

to aid his country in the hour when 
our democracy seems to be on trial for 
its life. But it is equally true that a 
lot of people want to climb aboard the 
defense wagon and hitchhike on it to 
some point of self-interest; and others 
still, in mistaken zeal, will dash reck- 
lessly, under the guise of aiding defense, 
into fields where they destroy lasting 
and almost irreplaceable values in 
order to produce temporary or even 
fancied results. 

Experiences of the last war teach us 
this lesson. For instance, in the agri- 
cultural boom that followed wartime 
European cereal needs, there was an 
unprecedented rush of the plow into 
natural range land, and a great increase 
of cattle, too. There the farmer and 
cattleman caught a few quick cash crops 
—and created the disaster of the Dust 
Bowl, because lands with so low a 
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rainfall could not stand the racket. 
Once the range sod was broken, the 
dry winds lifted large portions of Great 
Plains topsoil, hurled it clear across 
the Mississippi, choking and bank- 
rupting the farmers as it went, and then 
left the subsoil for the spring rains to 
devour and carry to the Gulf. 

Others, with mistaken zeal, wanted 
to destroy pelicans because they nor- 
mally feed on fish. There was a drive 
on predators because they kill edible 
birds; on song birds that eat grain. 
The whole tone of these ‘defense’ 
activities was emotional; and so far 
as the Campaigns were put into action, 
the emotional jag was paid for in 
economic and biological hangovers and 
headaches. 

In September of this year your 
Executive Director wrote these 
thoughts to Claude R. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and added that ‘it 
would be most heartening if we might 
now receive your assurance that the 
Department of Agriculture will stand 
with us against ‘defense’ or wartime 
proposals or projects involving the 
willful destruction of birds or other 
animals on the pretense that so doing 
would ‘contribute to the defeat of 
Hitler.’ * 

The heartening reply was forth- 
coming. ‘In the Great Plains,’’ Mr. 
Wickard directed his secretary to reply, 
“we hope to avoid indiscriminate 
plow-up of the sod lands; in the western 
range country we are urging stockmen 
to meet the needs for increased beef 
production by a closer cuiling of herds 
rather than through wholesale ex- 
pansion with consequent overgrazing 

. you may be assured that the im- 
portance of conserving and building up 
natural resources such as soil, timber, 
and wildlife is being kept constant:y in 
mind.” 

What we are urging now is that the 
Department of Agriculture give assur- 
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ance that it will avoid encouragemen: 
to campaigns to “‘control or kill birds 
and animals on the excuse that so 
doing will keep us safe from ou: 
enemies. 


Wildlife Represented When Land Use 
Considered 


“THE Army, Navy and Office of 

Production Management, in order 
to cut down costs and for other reasons, 
have been asking for, and in many cases 
obtaining, the use of public lands. 
Some of these are under the jurisdiction 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, some 
of the U. S. Forest Service, some of the 
Grazing Administration, and some, 
even, of the National Park Service. 
All of these services are willing to 
grant the use of what is indispensably 
needed for national defense. But all of 
them are trustees of very special types of 
public lands on which are located, in 
various degrees of sanctuary, many of 
the finest concentrations of wildlife in 
this country. The Department of In- 
terior, interceding with President Roose- 
velt (certainly one of the most con- 
servation-minded men ever to sit in the 
White House), secured the appointment 
of a liaison officer who would have the 
necessary authority to confer with 
policy-making personnel in matters of 
land use in the Army, Navy and OPM. 
This officer is Albert M. Day of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, ably assisted 
by Robert M. Rutherford. 


Liaison Officer Gets Action on 
Trumpeter Swan 


wy" up in the Henry's Lake coun- 
try of northeastern Idaho, in the 
area lying between Yellowstone Na 
tional Park on the east and the Red 
Rock Lakes, Montana, country on the 
west, the Army planned a sizeable base 
for training and maneuvers. Righ' 
there, frequently moving back and 
forth between Red Rock Lakes and 


Photo by Fran Hall 
FO BE DESTROYED IN THE NAME OF DEFENSE? During the last war, th re wer- 
‘rives on predators, such as the Red-tailed Hawk, because it was thought they killed edible bird 
in quantity. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


WE ARE OPPOSED to any commercial value being realized from the plumage of Ruffed Grouse 
and oxber wild birds, even though legally taken. 


Yellowstone, lives the surviving rem- 
nant of Trumpeter Swans in the United 
States. They are carefully protected by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service at the 
Red Rock Lakes and by the National 
Park Service in Yellowstone. More- 
over, the country which it was pro- 
posed be used by the Army is of ex- 
ceptional quality for wildlife. 

Many organizations and individuals 
protested against the proposed defense 
use of that area. A short time ago your 
Executive Director was happy to receive 
a long distance telephone call from 
Mr. Day in Washington, announcing 
that, as a result of a conference just 
held, the Army had definitely agreed to 
abandon, at least for the time being, its 
plan to use the Henry's Lake country. 
More power to Mr. Day and his assis- 
tants! Full credit should go to the 
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Secretary of the Interior, the Chief of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Director of the National Park Service for 
their foresight in creating the liaison 
set-up and to the Army for this evidence 
of its sympathetic desire to codperate. 


Are Anglers as Good Sports as Women? 


BY THIS time all the world knows 
that the battle against commercial 
trafic in wild-bird plumage in the 
United States is largely won, and that 
the millinery industry nearly a year ago 
joined with our Society in furthering a 
policy with principal recommendation 
designed to bring such commercializa- 
tion to a definite end by April 15, 1947. 
There remains to be plugged the last 
loophole in the laws affecting this 
conservation measure, which is one of 
the oldest and most deeply cherished 


planks in our platform of wildlife 
protection. That loophole is the use by 
fly-fishermen of wild-bird plumage in 
artificial flies—lures made in part of 
the plumage of Mallard, Wood and 
Mandarin Ducks, Golden and Ring- 
necked Pheasants, Grey Junglecock, 
Ruffed Grouse and many others. One 
dealer has boastfully offered for sale 
feathers of foreign birds whose extreme 
rarity and approaching extinction the 
dealer confesses as a chief selling point. 


Commercialization or No: That Is 
the Question 


E CAN not expect to secure from 

all the millions of ardent fisher- 
men in this country complete agreement 
with our viewpoint, unless they will 
clear their minds of old persuasions and 
consider the mattercalmly and logically. 
The Izaak Walton League, for instance, 
though one of our most loyal friends in 
almost all conservation fights, has taken 
a different stand on the use of wild- 
bird plumage in fish-flies. Our friend, 
Kenneth Reid, Executive Secretary of 
the League, claims to believe that 
legislation, which would make it 
illegal to deal commercially in the 
plumage of legally killed birds and of 
‘pest’ species, will largely spoil the 
ancient and honorable sport of fly-tying. 
Assume a duck or grouse to have been 
legally killed. Why deny, asks Mr. 
Reid, to the followers of the immortal 
Izaak, the use of the feathers of the 
bird in hand—feathers which must 
otherwise go to waste? Why not 
realize from the wing of such a ‘pest’ 
as the Crow at least some good, in the 
form of lures for the sporting trout? 

We have our answers ready, because 
we long ago thought out the general 
principles and incorporated them in 
policy. We do not recognize any bird 
‘8 an Out-and-out pest, as a species 
that does not possess any desirable 
‘eatures or any rights. Certain birds 
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and other animals may, under certain 
local conditions, have so large a nui- 
sance rating that it is necessary to 
control them. But we have opposed 
firmly every suggestion that any com- 

ercial value be realized from the 
destroyed individuals, either in the 
form of bounties or of by-products 
realized from their corpses. Once you 
give such a form of exploitation a toe- 
hold, there is no limit to the length it 
will go. 

The same objection, essentially, ap- 
plies to the utilization of game-bird 
plumage even when the birds have been 
legally taken. If there is any point on 
which all sportsmen are agreed it is 
that hunting shall remain an amateur 
sport, without a single chance of com- 
mercializing it by sale of the game. 
If this applies to the flesh of a game 
bird, such as a Wood Duck, it just as 
surely applies to its plumage. As long 
as dealers are allowed to sell wild-bird 
plumage, there will be temptation to 
kill birds for their plumage. We've 
fought that battle for forty years, and 
fought to within sight of complete 
victory. We can’t sell the birds down 
the river now. 


Exploding a Fallacy 


R. REID contends that ‘‘thousands 

of sportsmen-conservationists who 
enjoy shooting a few legal birds during 
open season and who get added enjoy- 
ment out of fashioning some of their 
feathers into flies of their own creation, 
would in the eyes of the law be poten- 
tial criminals until they could prove 
the contrary.”’ 

As the plumage law was passed in 
New York State, there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent hunters from freely using, 
in tying their own fish-flies, the feathers 
of birds legally taken. Nothing in the 
law prevents this hunter from giving, 
without material consideration, feathers 
to a friend. There is nothing in the 
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Photo by Eliot Porter 


ROAD-RUNNERS WILL BE ON CALL, whether you go afield in southern Texas 
with our warden, or whether you journey to the Santa Barbara region 
for the January Audubon convention. 


recommended legislation that would 
make a violator out of a fisherman using 
a fly containing wild-bird plumage. 
All that the law is designed to do is to 
prevent the commercial use of feathers, 
which means that it is intended to 
prevent possession for sale, offering for 
sale, or sale of such feathers. 

Furthermore, it is not true that 
individuals possessing the feathers of 
game birds legally acquired are regarded 
by the law as ‘potential criminals.’ 
The New York State law, relative to 
the point of ‘presumptive evidence’ 
when wild-bird plumage is possessed, 
carefully makes this provision apply 
only to commercial establishments. 
The text of this paragraph reads: 

‘The possession ina store, warehouse, 
factory or other commercial establish- 
ment of wild-bird plumage at any time 
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shall be presumptive evidence of illegal 
possession for sale, and the burden of 
proof in all suits, actions or proceedings 
with respect to the legality of the 
possession of any such plumage shall 
be upon the possessor.”’ 


Position of Izaak Walton League 


‘THE Izaak Walton League of America 

should be able to think straight on 
this subject of protecting wild birds if 
it clearly keeps in mind that the major 
objective is to stop the commercial trafic 
in wild-bird feathers. The League 
must know the dangers to its own pur- 
poses and interests when commercial 
motives are permitted to operate; it 
recognizes this in its own clear state- 
ment in its ten-point platform: ‘Stop 
the sale of wild game and game fish.”’ 
The National Audubon Society believes 


that all societies and individuals who 
pretend to have any conservation in- 
terest must constantly be on guard 
against any kind of commercialization. 
The National Audubon Society believes 
its Own position—stop commercial 
traffic in wild-bird feathers—is wholly 
consistent with the platform of the 
League. 

There was a time, certainly, when 
the Izaak Walton League clearly recog- 
nized the danger of any commercial- 
ization whatever. In its booklet ‘A 
National Conservation Organization,’ 
the League proudly quotes from the 
editorial written by Emerson Hough 
in its first issue of the Izaak Walton 
League Monthly. 

Mr. Hough wrote: ‘When one un- 
clean hand touches the management of 
this experiment, then it fails. When 
one commercialized motive comes into 
its thought, then it fails. When it 
becomes the organ of any man’s vanity, 
the tool of any man’s selfishness, then 
it fails. At the suspicion of any one of 
these things, at least one name will 
never again appear on any of its pages.”” 


The Ladies Speak Up 
W/E WERE arguing in this vein at 


our Annual Convention with our 
friend, Mr. Reid of the Waltonians, 
having present representatives of the 
millinery industry and Federal and 
State enforcement agencies, when up 
rose Mrs. Thaddeus Angelmeyer of 
the Westfield Bird Club of New Jer- 
sey and put a fundamental question: 
“Why,” she asked, “‘is it that the 
ordinary domestic plumage cannot be 
used for tying flies. . . Why is it that 
the fly-tyers are insistent on having 
wild-bird plumage?”’ 

Mr. Reid explained: ‘‘When you get 
to be a real fly-tyer you get fussy and 
want wild-bird plumage. . . These fly- 
tyers are a peculiar lot. They are 


artists. Even if you could get a chemi- 
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cal company to produce something 
which would be a good substitute, 
they still would not like them. . . .”’ 

Then up rose Mrs. Francke, of the 
Garden Club of America, to remind our 
friend Mr. Reid that: ‘“The Garden 
Club of America has about 8000 or 9000 
members all over the United States, and 
we have, as a consequence of the agree- 
ment between us and the Audubon 
Society, sacrificed our sense of chic 
and beauty and have taken the feathers 
off our hats. . . I took the feathers 
off the prettiest hat I ever had. . . It 
seems to me that the fishermen of the 
United States ought to make up their 
minds to some sacrifice.”’ 


The Main Issue Is Simple 


HE fundamental issue as we see it 

is not over the quantity of plumage 
used in fish-flies, over the question of 
what may be ‘pest’ birds, over whether 
or not the feathers of game birds killed 
in open season should be used, over 
whether common birds should be ac- 
corded the same kind of protection as 
rare ones, etc., but simply whether or 
not to favor the commercialization of 
wild-bird plumage. 

We have been and are prepared to sit 
down at any time with representatives 
of the fly-fishermen or those who cater 
to them and consider any reasonable 
proposals that they may wish to make, 
that in their opinion would constitute 
an improvement on the recommended 
legislation in attaining the desired 
objective of putting an end to com- 
mercialization of wild-bird plumage in 
this country. 

While waiting to see whether the 
anglers are as good sports as the women 
of America, we can only suggest that 
you read our Circular No. 47, Wild 
Birds and Fly-Fishing, and see how old 
angling ideas of the indispensability of 
this or that particular wild-bird fly are 
disproved out of the mouths of the 
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Photo by Lorene Squire 
WE DO NOT RECOGNIZE CROWS AS OUT-AND-OUT PESTS, yet on those grounds there 
are those who believe that it should be permissible to use Crows’ plumage for tying fish-flies. 
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leading authorities on fishing today. 

In our publication Wild Birds and 
Fly-Fishing we contended that “‘there 
is no valid proof available in either 
this or any other country that fewer 
fish will be caught if there is uniform 
Federal and State legislation which 
completely prohibits the use of wild- 
bird feathers in fish-flies.’’ 

Many thousands of words on both 
sides of the fish-fly controversy have 
been written since this publication was 
distributed, but no one has been willing 
to challenge this statement. On the 
basis of scores of editorials and letters, 
many of them from ardent fly-fishermen, 
we reiterate our belief that those 
who are conservationists first and 
fishermen second approve of the pro- 
gram of the Society and will continue 
to support any action intended to 
eliminate commercial motives in con- 
nection with the feathers of our wild 
birds. 


Those Seminole Deer Again 


OU know, if you follow these 

reports, that the Society was asked 
to take a hand in the critical situation 
affecting Florida deer, and more par- 
ticularly as regards the move to exter- 
minate the deer on the Seminole Indian 
Reservation in Hendry County, Florida. 
The stated reason for the extermination 
proposal is to rid Florida cattle of 
‘tropical fever’; this malady is spread 
at times by a tick, an insect that may 
have for host the native deer as well as 
domestic cattle. 

By dipping cattle at intervals in a 
tick-killing solution, cattle fever has 
been wiped out in all the other Gulf 
States without killing the deer. Why 
cannot the same cure be applied in 
Florida? The claim is that south of a 
cettain point in Florida the tick is 
subspecifically different and for some 
reason does not respond as effectively 
to dipping; that, therefore, the killing 


of the deer is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the livestock industry. Under 
the leadership of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, the other Gulf 
States, which are cattle-fever free, set up 
quarantines against Florida cattle, pro- 
ducing such a reaction that great pres- 
sure was brought on the Department of 
Interior to permit the killing of the deer 
on the Indian Reservation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
faced with a ticklish problem in Indian 
diplomacy. It had already given its 
pledge to protect the deer in exchange 
for the codperation of this proud tribe 
that had never surrendered to the pale- 
faces and never hitherto been willing 
to pow-wow with the Department of 
Interior, its titular Great Father. 

Into this crisis, the National Audu- 
bon Society stepped in response to re- 
quest of the Department of Interior, a 
request supported somewhat faint- 


heartedly by the Department of Agri- 


culture. The Society was asked if it 
would independently conduct an ade- 
quate scientific investigation of the 
biological facts at the basis of the 
controversy, so we engaged—and were 
most fortunate in being able to do so— 
the expert services of Herbert L. 
Stoddard and the Komarek brothers. 
Roy Komarek has been in the field 
since the spring of 1940, with head- 
quarters on the Seminole Reservation 
in Hendry County. 

There have been scientific reports 
previously made, and it is on the basis 
of those reports that the Florida Live- 
stock Sanitary Board bases its policy 
of favoring the killing of the deer. It 
is our contention that all of those 
reports were very inadequate in scope 
and that the conclusions were drawn 
from observations and findings so 
limited in time and number as to raise 
serious question as to the dependability 
of the conclusions. 
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Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 


REDDISH EGRETS ON A FOUR-HOURS’ CRUISE. From December through March, 
authorized visitors may see rare and beautiful birds guarded by the Society 
in its Florida Bay sanctuary area. 


Deer Entitled to Consideration 
on the Facts 
S FAR as we know, it remains to be 
demonstrated that one of the so- 
called tropical fever ticks has ever been 


found on deer or cattle within the 
boundaries of the Seminole Indian 
Reservation in Hendry County. Must 


the deer be slaughtered in compliance 
with a theory rather than the facts? 

Provision is made in the Florida 
legislation that the Livestock Sanitary 
Board re-stock areas in which it has 
killed deer with tick-free deer imported 
from a distance. The cost of such im- 
portations to date, we understand, has 
exceeded $50 per deer. If deer are 
capable of acting as a reservoir of fever 
for cattle, a fresh stock of deer is just 
as likely to become infected as the 
present stock. 

Time to get at the basic facts is now 
of the essence. Shortly after the Society 
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initiated independent field research at 
the request of the Federal government, 
Senator Pepper of Florida introduced 
his bill S. 1476, which would take all 
control of the deer on the Seminole 
Indian Reservation in Hendry County 
out of the hands of the Department of 
Interior and make the extermination 
of the deer on that reservation manda- 
tory. It would seem as though perhaps 
Senator Pepper and those who may 
have urged him to introduce the bill 
may feel anxious to complete the killing 
program before there is any chance of 
scientific findings that might not sus- 
tain it. Scientific investigation of 
adequate scope inevitably takes time. 
Congressional legislation, on the other 
hand, may be hasty and ill-considered. 
Time is just what will be lacking if 
the present bill, which has passed the 
Senate, gets to the floor of the House. 

The bill has been referred to the 


House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
of which Mr. Will Rogers of Oklahoma 
is Chairman. The best immediate way 
to increase the chances of postponement 
of decision, until adequate scientific 
findings are available, is for interested 
individuals and organizations to write 
to the Chairman of the Committee. 


Wardens Aren’t Gone with the Wind 


TORMS swept the Louisiana coast 

around the September equinox, driv- 
ing before them the armed might of the 
United States Army, on maneuver down 
there. Truck, tank, guns, flags, men 
and officers, all got out of the path 
of the hurricane. 

But the Audubon wardens cannot 
leave their posts of duty. They have 
boats to save, part of our little ‘battle’ 
fleet that protects the sanctuaries. 

When Wardens Schnexnayder and 
Moore at the Rainey Sanctuary saw 
Man-o'-war-birds scudding before the 
gale over Belle Isle Lake on September 
13th, they did not have to be told by 
the radio that the Coast Guard was 
flying storm warnings for all the Louis- 
iana and much of the Texas coast. The 
tide rose to unprecedented heights. 
Storm waves were running four inches 
above the top of the breakwater. Then 
half a foot above it, with Man-o'-war- 
birds twenty and forty at a time 
circling ominously above the drowning 
coast, followed by Black Skimmers, 
those birds of the wild waters, grown 
tame suddenly now in their weariness, 
so that they settled down in the war- 
den’s backyard! When the storm tide 
was a foot over the breakwater, and 
the far back creeks were running salty, 
the wardens decided that the seaman- 
like thing to do was to stay up all 
nignt with the boats. So they rode the 
storm out, and then carried on, setting 
out to patrol the bayous, for they had 
birds to protect and waters to patrol. 

The west coast of Florida caught its 
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big wind a fortnight or more later. 
Warden H. R. Sharp had turned on his 
radio at frequent intervals during the 
day of October 5, but heard no warn- 
ings. But his weather eye soon caught 
the tail of the coming blast. He started 
back at once from Plover Key where he 
had gone to cover the evening flight of 
sanctuary birds, and as soon as he could 
get to the Audubon, our flag ship, he 
sailed her out of a dangerous anchorage 
to the dock at Everglades. At 4 a.m. 
the blow struck the town, cutting off 
every means of communication, but 
the Audubon, with the White Ibis, was 
safe in Panther Creek. All night Sharp 
stayed up, riding out the storm; his 
radio went out of commission and he 
had no way of knowing what was 
coming next. But the Coast Guard 
finally gave him the all-clear signal in 
the late afternoon of October 6. Re- 
suming patrol, he found no damage 
except to the Audubon posting signs. 
Almost all of these were down, but 
we'll have them up again long before 
you read these words. 


Abirding We Will Go! 


i JUST a four-hours’ cruise through 

the sea-green waters of Florida Bay 
in the Society's patrol boat, the Spoon- 
bill, with Warden Arthur Eifler at the 
helm, authorized visitors may see at 
first hand the sanctuary area which the 
Society is vigilantly guarding in accord- 
ance with responsibility delegated to 
it by the State of Florida. 

Here is the one remaining known 
nesting colony of Roseate Spoonbills in 
that State; statuesque Great White 
Herons are silhouetted against the 
horizon; Frigate-birds, pelicans, eagles, 
smaller herons and even Reddish Egrets, 
together with many ducks and shore 
birds, supply ample excitement to 
Audubon enthusiasts. On Mondays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, December 
through March, cruises will be regularly 
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scheduled for the benefit of those who 
make arrangements in advance through 
Audubon House. 

For six months of the year veteran 
Warden John Larson, who has been 
with the Society since 1928, keeps 
lonely vigil on distant Green Island in 
Laguna Madre in south Texas. But he 
doesn’t think it is lonely, for he is 
surrounded by thousands of birds to 
whose protection he is devoted. In 
off-season he travels about the three 
big counties in the southern tip of the 
Lone Star State, and it occurs to us that 
there are among our members and 
friends probably many who would 
greatly enjoy a day afield with Warden 
Larson on regular patrol. Magnifi- 
cently colored Green Jays and Derby 
Flycatchers, together with a host of 
other birds strange to bird-lovers from 
other States, are easily to be garnered 
on the check-list in a day’s tour. 
Arrangements to go afield with Warden 
John Larson, at any time up to the 
first of March, may likewise be made 
through Audubon House. 


California Convention City 


N A little more than a year of work 

Bert Harwell, our California rep- 
resentative, has transformed the Au’ u- 
bon front from a comparatively quiet 
one into a highly active sector. Wher- 
ever he goes, new Audubon societies 
spring up in his wake. Wildlife tours, 
under his guidance, are covering Cali- 
fornia from the famous marshes of the 
Sacramento River valley to the deserts 
where the Vermilion Flycatchers flash. 

Latest bulletin from the Golden State 
is that the National Audubon and 
affliated California societies will hold 
their second annual convention on 
January 22-25, 1942, in the city of 
Santa Barbara. Situated between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara has long been considered the idea! 
convention city, on account of it: hos- 
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pitable people, its fascinating shops, 
its thousand great gardens, unique 
restaurants, and noble old Mission. 
Santa Barbara is the Charleston of 
California. To Audubonians it holds 
out special charms. It has boasted 
on many occasions the largest Christmas 
bird census in the United States, for 
its bird life includes oceanic, ocean- 
shore and estuary birds, fresh-water 
aquatic species, birds of garden and 
field, birds of the chaparral and live- 
oak zones, and birds of the high moun- 
tains—all within a very small compass. 
So that its avifauna ranges from shear- 
waters to hummers, from Wren-Tits to 
Road-runners. 

As a scientific center, Santa Barbara 
is unsurpassed by any town of its size 
(35,000 inhabitants). For it boasts 
a splendid nztural history museum, 
which has been served by such famous 
ornithologists as William Leon Dawson, 
the odlogist and author of “The Birds 
of California,’ and Ralph Hoffmann, 
the author of ‘Birds of the Pacific 
States,’ botanist, ornithologist and 
all-around naturalist. The nucleus of 
the museum was a great egg and nest 
collection. This has now been enlarged 
to include every phase of bird life. 
The beautiful bird rooms, among the 
finest in the country, are the work of 
Egmont Z. Rhett, who is constantly 
enlarging them, as well as the mammal 
and other exhibits. The lecture hall 
of the museum, seating about five 
hundred, will be the center of the 
convention in January. 

In addition to the natural history 
mvseum, the town possesses a very 
choice and beautiful botanical garden, 
and is proud to boast a splendid new 
art museum. The Directors of the art 
museum hope to form a special exhibit 
of paintings by and of the immortal 
John James Audubon himself, to be 
shown in conjunction with the Audu- 
bon convention. 


PAGEANT IN THE Sky. By Raymonp S. 
Decx. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1941. 265 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
Southern Representative 
National Audubon Society 


The sport of bird watching, study, 
observation or what-have-you, is an 
ever-increasing urge to an army of 
outdoorsmen in this day and time. 
No longer is a person who stops a car, 
jumps out and claps a pair of binoculars 
to the eye looked upon as a lunatic. 
‘Just another bird-watcher’ perhaps, 
but... mot a lunatic! Once they 
were! The ever-growing array of books 
that deal with birds, whether scientific 
or popular, indicates that the people 
of this country are waking steadily 
to the fact that birds are a vital factor 
in everyday life. 

Besides being a fundamental part of 
our economic structure, birds are a 
fascinating hobby. Even if they amount 
to no more than that with many, the 
indulgence of this hobby is an ever- 
rowing force and more people yearly 
are finding out the sport that lies 
therein. Raymond S. Deck has con- 
tributed in no small degree to that 
hobby. In his ‘Pageant in the Sky’ one 
‘nds a remarkable stimulus, a sudden 

ispiration, which amounts to an 


imen’ with some, and a determination 


to start with others. Besides being 
accurate he is interesting; besides telling 
of the intimate home life of birds, he 
becomes a dramatist. From accounts 
of feeding stations, local names, migra- 
tion, banding and shooting, he moves 
easily and smoothly along the paths of 
avian information from milestone to 
milestone of history, economy and 
sport to a conclusion that hardly per- 
mits of any other impulse than to 
make the reader wish that he, or she, 
had been with him here, there and 
yonder in his far ramblings in search 
of . . . bird watching! 

In the writer's contact here and 
there in many sections, he has often 
been asked about the ‘why’ of birds. 
In Mr. Deck’s Chapter 10, this answer 
is admirably stated. If nothing else 
had been said beyond the second 
paragraph of that chapter it would 
have been enough, but. . . there is 
much more! One phrase should be 
enough for anyone to be a backer of 
bird protection; here it is ‘’.. . agricul- 
ture could not exist except for them. . .”’ 
Need any more be said? Without 
agriculture, where would humanity be? 

Are you a hunter? There is much 
about the ducks. Are you a bander? 
Here, indeed, are facts aplenty. Do 
you just ‘like birds’? Then here is a 
book which you will not put down 
once you have taken it up. Whether 
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you are old at the game, or the veriest 
tyro, you will get what you have been 
looking for in a bird book here. 

It is illustrated by photographs 
readily understandable and the result 
of much patience and long hours. If 
you disagree with the caption opposite 
page 68, just remember that now and 
then typographical errors are part of 
book making! Pictures in this fas- 
cinating volume are from the author's 
own camera. A generation ago bird 
books were, to use the expression of a 
friend of the reviewer's, “‘scarce as 
angels’ visits."’ Now they are legion. 


Perhaps it will even be a sort of death- 


knell to that odious term bird-/over 
and transform it to that much rather 
to be desired cognomen, bird-watcher! 
If you read ‘Pageant in the Sky’ you 
will surely watch birds. 


ReturN TO THE River. By Ropericx L. 
Haic-Brown. Illustrated. William Mor- 
row & Co., New York, 1941. 248 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by 
WituiaM L. FIinvey 
Vice-President, National Wildlife Federation 
and Izaak Walton League of America 
This is a dramatic story of the spring 
Chinook runs of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, which is conceded 
to be the most luring and valuable form 
of fish life in the world’s list. Through 
the charm of this book’s smoothly 
running pages, both old and young 
will become acquainted with the life 
saga of the salmon. They never would 
be in a dry, scientific treatise. The gen- 
eral public are not addicted to heavy 
discourse on any subject, but are eager 
for the story of any wild creature they 
seldom see. This book is not fanciful, 
and it sticks fairly well to known facts 
about the Pacific salmon. It is true 
there are controversial points of un- 
solved research in the life cycle of the 

Chinook, which may be prolonged 

beyond the existence of the fish, if it 
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continues to decline as it has in th 
last half century. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Haig-Brown 
made a study of the Columbia, th 
Snake, and other rivers and the differ- 
ent kinds of salmon that live in the 
ocean until the spawning period. He 
follows the long migration of the 
Chinooks, their journey over many 
obstacles, past nets and traps, climbing 
natural and artificial obstructions, and 
on through the swiftest waters until 
at last they are at home on the gravel 
bars of the headwaters. Here the female 
wallows out a nest in the gravel and 
in the final effort of life lays her eggs 
These are fertilized by her mate, and 
that ends the life of both Chinooks. 
Later, the pink eggs reach the eyed 
stage and the fingerlings emerge some- 
what as chicks do from their eggs. 
Then begins the story of the little 
orphans paddling their own canoe in 
the warring world of waters. 

‘Return to the River’ pictures the 
Columbia as the greatest salmon river 
in the world and the fish as a vital 
natural resource, but minimizes the 
solution of the many problems needed 
to conserve our spring Chinook runs. 
A vast number of northwest residents 
want to use the Columbia for private 
gain. Local pressure groups want 
Federal funds for more high dams to 
develop power. The owners of arid 
lands want more government gifts for 
irrigation. Even if the salmon runs 
are blocked, they cry for more dams 
and their irrigation ditches are not 
screened to prevent the young salmon 
from dying in the fields. Inland water 
transportation is far from a_ public 
need. It is a Christmas gift from the 
taxpayers’ pockets. Turning the Colum- 
bia into lakes raises the temperature 
of the water and is detrimental t 
salmon. The public should know that 
State and Federal laws to protect 
properly the Chinooks upstream and at 
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sea have not yet been passed. Even the 
Indians that have tribal fishing rights 
to catch salmon for food are dip-netting 
the fish runs at Celilo Falls for com- 
mercial use. Mills, factories, and 
cities that poison fish by polluting the 
water are growing in numbers. 


SicrrA Outpost. By Lita LorserGc and 
Davip Matcotmson. Duel, Sloane & 
Pearce, Inc., New York, 1941. 253 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by 
Cuarves ALBertT Harwe ty 
California Representative 
National Audubon Society 

A warm and friendly feeling for all 
living things is reflected in the style 
and organization of this moving story. 
The Lofbergs were snowbound away 
from fellow human beings for eight 
months at a time in their eight-thou- 
sand-foot abode at Florence Lake in 
the Sierra of California, for eight 
successive years, and learned to like it. 
They started out determined to make a 
go of it. The recipe was Lila Lofberg’s. 
By patient friendship, study, and loving 
care, she and her husband would make 
friends of birds and all wild things 
around them. They would be good 
neighbors and have neighbors. The 
recipe worked bevond expectation. The 
Lofbergs were never lonely. 

David Malcolmson, teacher of writ- 
ing at the University of California, col- 
laborated with Mrs. Lofberg to weave 
her thrilling experiences and adventures 
of these eight years into an enlightening 
story. It may be possible that this 
twice telling has produced too much 
change in the original observations. 
Some of the behavior responses of 
covotes and others of the wild animals 
to their friendly human neighbors 
eem almost beyond belief. Credulity 
is greatly strengthened, however, by 
Mrs. Lofberg’s willingness to have her 
failures as well as her successes recorded. 
Her readers will be won to her side. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


What will be remembered is that she 
discovered in an isolated way of life a 
world of brilliant interest and exciting 
activity, and in solitude disturbed only 
by the presence of one or two other 
human beings found a full, rich, 
satisfactory life. 


‘Briefly Noted 


American Water Birds by Maitland 
A. Edey. A good 72-page introduction 
to our larger birds—water and game 
birds and hawks and owls—the chief 
selling point of which is the New York 
State set of color plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes at low cost. Although 
some of these plates are becoming worn, 
and the colors are not always true, they 
are still very useful and should be in 
every home library. (Random House, 
New York, 1941, $1.00.) 


The Birds of North and Middle 
America by Robert Ridgway continued 
by Herbert Friedmann. Part IX. This 
is a continuation of Robert Ridgway’s 
famous taxonomic accounts of American 
birds, including plumage, descriptions, 
ranges and synonymy. This paper- 
covered volume, which is of especial 
interest to the scientific ornithologist, 
includes the following groups: Gruidae 
—the cranes; Rallidae—the rails, coots 
and gallinules; Heliornithidae—the sun- 
grebes; Eurypygidae—the sun-bitterns. 
Illustrated with several line drawings. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, 40c.) 


Factors Affecting the General Status 
of Wild Geese and Wild Duck. An in- 
vestigation by The International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation into the 
conditions governing the habits and 
numbers of waterfowl in many parts 
of the world. This 123-page volume 
contains eight papers by specialists 
on the following topics: Conditions in 
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northern British areas, the distribution 
of Zostera and other seashore plants in 
relation to the migrations of wildfowl, 
British decoys, punt-gunning, ringing 
of ducks at British decoys, results of 
ringing ducks, close time, and an 
introduction describing the events lead- 
ing to the formation of the Wildfowl 
Inquiry Sub-Committee. Although the 
emphasis seems to be on the British 
waterfowl situation and British prac- 
tices, it should be of interest to wild- 
fowlers and ornithologists on this side 
of the Atlantic as well. (Cambridge 
University Press and The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1941, $2.25.) 


Birds of Mt. Desert Island, Acadia 
National Park, Maine by Carroll Tyson 
and James Bond. This excellent little 
regional publication deals especially 
with the summer birds of Mt. Desert 
Island and Acadia National Park, and 
gives the vacation visitor a very clear 
idea of what to expect. In addition, 
there is an annotated list of 267 species 
that have been recorded throughout 
the seasons by the authors and many 
earlier observers and writers. Paper 
bound, and illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs by Maurice Sullivan, line draw- 
ings by Earl Poole, and one large 
folding map. Eighty-two pages. (The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, 1941, $1.00.) 


Birds in Your Back Yard by Virginia 
S Ejifert. A series of word and brush 
impressions cf the birds of central 
Illinois, based on the check-list for 
Sangamon County. The 238 pages of 


text tell about the places in whic! 
birds live and their association wit! 
trees, lakes and open fields. The illus- 
trations by the author are interesting] 
done in black, white and gray, and-ad« 
much to the attractiveness of this 
paper-covered volume. (Illinois Stat 
Museum, Springfield, 1941, 60c.) 


Birds of the Arizona Desert by Gusse 
Thomas Smith. An introduction to 
some of the commoner and more out- 
standing desert birds. Not complete, 
but should be of help to the beginner 
The 66 pages are paper-covered, and 
the volume is illustrated with a number 
of black and white drawings by Har- 
riett Morton Holmes. (G. T. Smith, 
Phoenix, 1941.) 


Smoozie, The Story of an Alaskan 
Reindeer Fawn by Alma Savage. A 
typical children’s book about a young 
animal. It has the usual anthropo- 
morphic approach, much sweetness and 
light, with a long-fanged wolf as the 
demon. We cannot help feeling that 
‘cute’ books of this sort do much to 
retard a child's understanding of nature 
and of conservation. Such a volume 
gives a distorted idea of animal psy- 
chology, based on human virtues and 
failings, and disregards natural balance 
and natural laws by sentimentally 
setting up one species of animal as a 
hero, while another becomes a ruthless 
villain—a bad mistake on the part of 
the creator. Illustrations are in sepia 
crayon by Charles Keller, maps by 
Le Roy Appleton. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1941, $1.50.) 


For the convenience of our rcaders, all books listed above, with the exception of State and Federal publica 
tions, may be purchased from the Service Department of the Nationa Aupuson Society. 
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INNDITIONS were very dry to dry 
from New England to Ohio and 
south to Florida. In spite of warm 
weather, there was an unusual number 
of cool spells with northwest winds in 
both months. Very wet climatic condi- 
tions prevailed in the central third of 
the continent, with more normal tem- 
peratures. 

The bird life shows the usual correla- 
tion. In the interior, the departure of 
summer residents and the arrival of 
transients were about normal in date. 
In the East, however, the land birds 
came south astonishingly early, the 
numerous cool spells brought many 
‘waves’ of migrants, and the variety of 
species and the abundance of many of 
them were a feature of the period. Even 
as early as August 17, I noted 92 species 
at Chatham and Monomoy, Cape Cod, 
Mass., while a party crossing the State 
of Delaware on the same day report 111! 
There is another statistical comparison 
possible. The Texas region reports 196 
species locally in the two months, 
while I got 220 on Monomoy Peninsula 
alone. Everybody knows that, on the 
average, birding in eastern Texas is 
incomparably superior to Cape Cod, 
Mass. 

It will be noted that this early fall 
migration followed a very early spring 
and early land-bird breeding season in 

‘The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in Sec- 
tion IT of this issue of AupuBON Maaazine. 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


the same general area. But there may 
have been an additional factor. Reports 
have it that cold and disagreeable 
weather prevailed in Canada, and this 
type of weather crossed the United States 
border in North Dakota and northern 
Maine. Warblers were astonishingly 
early. Mr. Blake and Mrs. Smith's in- 
teresting table from Chicago shows 
that 18 species of warblers averaged 15.5 
days early. In the next group, the sap- 
sucker, creeper, Golden-crowned King- 
let and junco were notably early 
throughout, and even Canada Geese 
and Brant reached Long Island in 
September. 

In California, Dr. Linsdale’s pre- 
diction of a food shortage has begun to 
develop. Thanks to the heavy rains of 
last winter and spring, water levels are 
high locally in marsh areas, and these 
groups of birds show local increases 
and belated but successful attempts at 
nesting. Minnesota joins California in 
again complaining of the general scar- 
city of birds. 

Shearwaters. Hardly any in North 
Atlantic States. 

Fork-tailed Petrel. 
from California. 

White Pelican. Numbers reported 
from Missouri, Dakotas and California. 

Yellow-pilled Tropic-bird. One off 
North Carolina on July 25. 

Southern herons. The flight was a 
complete failure in the drought-affected 
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areas, good as regards the American 
Egret in Missouri only. Nevertheless 
the Snowy Egret and Louisiana Heron 
got north to New York. 

Ducks. Very early migration of the 
Anatinae particularly. Numbers were 
poor in drought areas, very good in 
Minnesota and North Dakota south- 
ward. Fine breeding season in Dakota 
and California. The Canada Goose 
bred in eastern Texas and increased on 
migration in North Dakota. It is also 
good to hear of an increase in Lesser 
Scaup from the same sector. 

Hawks. Very early migration in the 
Northeast, particularly the main move- 
ment of the Broad-winged. It is a pity 
to hear of large numbers of Swainson’s 
Hawks shot in North Dakota. 

Black Rail. One found dead near 
Pensacola, Fla., September 24, is one 
of the very few fall migration records 
for this elusive bird. 

Shore birds. An exceedingly dis- 
appointing second flight throughout 
the country, suggesting a poor breeding 
season in the Arctic. The ‘western’ 
species appeared in reduced numbers on 
the North Atlantic seaboard. Particu- 
larly off in numbers were Golden Plover 
and Western Sandpipers. Knot, how- 
ever, definitely increased, and there 
were inland and California records. A 
Wilson's Plover north to Massachu- 
setts. Curlew Sandpiper of Europe, 
adult in breeding plumage Massachu- 
setts and Long Island. A_ Black- 


xecked Stilt at Cleveland, Ohio, is ex- 
traordinary. 

Terns. Numbers of Forster’s Terns 
from Massachusetts and Long Island. 
A Gull-billed Tern on Cape Cod. 

Gulls. A Little Gull was collected 
in Massachusetts, and a Franklin's 
Gull at Monomoy. 

Jaegers. Great flight off Cape Cod, 
including many Long-tailed. One of 
these off Cape May, N. J. Records for 
both Pomarine and Parasitic off Cali- 
fornia. 

Lewis's Woodpecker. Good flight 
along coastal California. 

Tree Swallow. Good numbers in the 
Atlantic States; now rapidly recovering 
from winter of 1940. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch. Flight re- 
ported from New England, Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, and North Dakota. 

Philadelphia Vireo. Unusual number 
in the Eastern States, including one in 
northwest Florida. 

A Kirtland’s Warbler in North Caro- 
lina, September 23, is a notable fall 
record. 

An increase of Blue Grosbeaks in 
North Carolina perhaps helps explain 
one in central Delaware. 

Among western birds wandering east- 
ward are a Yellow-headed Blackbird 
(Nantucket), Clay-colored Sparrow and 
Gambel’s Sparrow (Chicago). They 
are partially balanced by a Redstart 
near Los Angeles, Calif.—Cambridge, 
Mass., November 8, 1941. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Victor Ernest Shelford (p. 503) has devoted 
nuch time and effort, through the Ecological 
Society of America, in developing the nature- 
sanctuary plan sum- 
marized in this issue of 
AupuBON MaGazine. 
Both undergraduate 
and graduate years ar 
West Virginia Univer- 
sity and the University 
of Chicago (Ph.D., 
1907) were spent gain- 
ing wide experience in 
the fields of zodlogy, 
botany, and plant and 
animal ecology. Very 
much to his credit are 
over 100 magazine ar- 
ticles, mostly of a scientific nature; books written 
by Dr. Shelford are ‘A Naturalist’s Guide to the 
Americas,, ‘Animal Communities in Temperate 
America,’ “Laboratory and Field Ecology,’ and 
Bio-Ecology’ (co-author). Aside from these 
extra-curricular activities,’ he has taught zodlogy 
and animal ecology at the Universities of Chicago 
and Illinois, and since 1927 has been Professor of 
Zodlogy at the latter institution, and chairman 
if that department for the last two years. 


J. Southgate Y. Hoyt (p. 525) has spent three 
years studying the Pileated Woodpecker in the 
vicinity of Cornell University at Ithaca, New York. 
His interest in the nat- 
ural sciences is wide, 
as evidenced by his 
B.S. degree that was 
obtained in biology 
and geology at Wash- 
ington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, 
Virginia (his home 
town), his M.S. in 
ornithology and ento- 
mology from Cornell, 
and his present work 
toward a Ph.D. at 
Cornell in ornithology 
with minors in nature study and biological sciences. 
summers have been variously spent—Bermuda, 
Woods Hole, France (International Ornithological 
Congress), expedition to South Carolina, and 
directing and instructing nature study at the Cold 
‘pring Harbor Biological Laboratory. The Red- 
tailed Hawk on Mr. Hoyt's fist was an injured bird 
which he trained and later released in the moun- 
tains of Virginia. 
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